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EW ZEALAND- 
| The Other Land Down Under 


6 By Harotp T. GotpstEin, Department of Commerce 


Although New Zealand is usually men- 
& tioned in the same breath with Australia, 
about 1,200 miles of the Tasman Sea lie 
between them. Its 104,900 square miles 
of area, slightly smaller than the State 
of Colorado, is made up of two large 
islands, North Island, and South Island, 
and the smaller Stewart Island and 


11 Chatham Islands. 


1 The islands are, for their size, among 
: the world’s most isolated, being 6,000 
11 miles from the west coast of North and 


South America, 7,000 miles from Africa, 
7 and 5,000 miles from Asia. The sailing 
18 distance from Auckland to San Fran- 
18 cisco is 6,000 miles, to Hong Kong, 6,600 
18 miles, to Yokohama, 8,000 miles, and to 
19 London, 12,400 miles. But in spite of its 
36 physical isolation, New Zealand has, in 
36 all the recent trials of England and the 
Empire, assumed its full share of the bur- 
den. It was not, however, until that his- 
toric Sunday of December 7, 1941, that 
the islands comprising New Zealand and 
their people were directly threatened. 

An American, visiting the Dominion, 
would feel quite at home among the 
25 1,640,000 New Zealanders. He would 
25 find about 94 percent of the inhabitants 
26 to be of British stock, 60 percent of them 
26 living in cities and boroughs and 40 per- 
26 cent in rural areas. The people in the 
28 tural districts would be chiefly engaged 
28 in dairying, sheep raising and agricul- 
28 ture, would be, generally speaking, pros- 
% | perous and highly intelligent comparing 
29 favorably with the best class of farmers 
29 in the United States. They would be 
living simply but comfortably, electricity 
being available to all but a few. The 
urban elements would be somewhat more 
conservative than in American cities of 
comparable size. American motion pic- 
tures would be seen in the theaters about 
34 9 percent of the showing time. The 
35 number of automobiles per person on the 
33 road would be second only to that of the 
33 United States, there being one automo- 
bile to every six persons in New Zealand, 
si compared with one to four in this 
country. 


The American visitor would find the 
be New Zealanders butter- and meat-eating 

habits decidedly different from his own; 
for the average New Zealander eats more 
than twice as much butter, and beef and 
Veal than the average American, and 10 
umes as much mutton and lamb, but only 


about a third of the quantity of pork. A few of New Zealand’s 30,000,000. 
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Corresponding to the native American 
Indian tribes in the United States, the 
American would find, especially in the 
North Island, a relatively large number— 
5 percent of the total population—of 
native Maoris in New Zealand; they are 
engaged mostly in agricultural activities, 
working cooperatively to a large extent. 
The Maori language is a very pure Poly- 
nesian dialect, the common tongue of 
all of the eastern Pacific islands. 

The American would find the unusual 
situation of the existence of few poor and 
fewer wealthy persons. Variations in 
income are slight, there being (1939-40) 
only nine persons earning more than 
$32,000 a year and only 9,569 persons 
having incomes under $640. 

The climate is very agreeable. The 
seasons are the reverse of those in the 
United States. It has a cool-temperate 
moist climate without marked Seasonal 
variations in temperature or precipita- 
tion. The mean annual temperature is 
about 54° F.; it is unusual for the sum- 
mer temperatures to exceed 75° F. and 
for the winter temperatures to fall below 
35° F. 

New Zealand is a healthy country, 
priding itself with having the lowest 
infant mortality rate in the world. 


New Zealand—Self-Governing 
Dominion 


Like Canada, Australia, and the Union 
of South Africa, New Zealand is a Self- 
governing Dominion in the British Em- 
pire. It is bound to the United Kingdom, 
the “mother country,” by a Governor 
General as representative of the Crown. 
New Zealand was a British colony from 
1840 to 1907 when it assumed Dominion 
status. 

There is a Legislative Council whose 
members (37 at present) are appointed 
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by the Governor General for 7-year 
periods and a House of Representatives 
(80 members) elected by the people for 
3-year terms. Women have had a voice 
in electing representatives longer than 
in any other country of the world, the 
franchise having been extended to them 
as early aS 1893, a decade before Australia 
(1903) and more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the United States (1919). 

The cabinet system is similar to that of 
Canada, the Governor General appoint- 
ing a Prime Minister (leader of the domi- 
nant party); the Prime Minister, in turn, 
forms the cabinet or Executive Council. 

The Labor Party came into power in 
December 1935 and was reelected October 
1938. In October 1941 Parliament passed 
a bill postponing a general election for 1 
year. 

Evidence of the trend toward closer 
relations between New Zealand and the 
United States was shown early this year 
by the exchange of representatives of 
ministerial rank for the first time. Mr. 
Walter Nash, the former New Zealand 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Finance, was appointed New Zealand’s 
first Minister to Washington, while the 
United States appointed General Patrick 
Hurley, former Secretary of War, as the 
United States Minister to New Zealand. 


The Dominion’s Resources 


What makes the New Zealand clock 
tick? Not its minerals, for, outside of 
some gold, silver, and coal, the country 
does not possess significant quantities of 
most other metals. There are only small 
quantities of tungsten ore and manganese 
ore. Nor does the manufacturing in- 
dustry provide much force to wind the 
clock springs, for it is limited largely to 
the processing of primary produce and 
the production of simple materials and 
equipment—despite the rapid forward 





Oat harvest. 








Dairy products—most important export, 


strides in recent years. Also, while yar. 
ied timber resources exist, the country 
ordinarily depends on some imports to 
meet total requirements. 

New Zealand has been able to enjoy 
the use of automobiles, radios, tractors, 
and other imported goods because nature 
has bestowed upon it a favorable climate 
and soil from which its progressive and 
industrious people have obtained the 
products to feed itself and exchange for 
other goods it wants. A large portion 
of the soil is highly fertile, but even the 
poorer soils are largely capable of profit- 
able utilization by reason of the mild and 
equable weather conditions. Stock do 
not have to be stalled in the winter, 
though the pastures are more or less sup- 
plemented by fodder crops in the colder 
months of the year. 

Its lengthy coast line and sheltered 
bays provide New Zealand with good fish- 
ing facilities and its rapidly flowing ice- 
free rivers are sources of a plentiful sup- 
ply of hydroelectric power. 


Pastoral and Dairying 
Industries Lead 


The pastoral and dairying industries 
together account more than half of New 
Zealand’s value of production. From its 
more than 30,000,000 sheep and 4,500,000 
cattle, the Dominion has obtained each 
year more than 360,000,000 pounds of 
butter, 200,000,000 pounds of cheese, 410,- 
000,000 pounds of beef and veal, and 
650,000,000 pounds of mutton and lamb. 
The country also produces about 300,- 
000 000 pounds of wool a year and large 
quantities of cattle hides and calf, sheep 
and rabbit skins. The small New Zeal- 
and population consumes only a small 
portion of these products: 5 percent of 
the wool, 20 percent of the butter, 0 
percent of the cheese, 5 percent of the 
lamb, and relatively small percentages 
of the other meats, and hides and skins; 
the rest are disposed of in markets ovef- 
seas. 

Wheat is the most important grail 
grown, but the yield falls just short of 
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domestic requirements. Efforts are be- 
ing made to attain self-sufficiency by in- 
creased plantings. Oats, barley, and 
corn are the principal other grain crops. 
Peas and potatoes are produced in ex- 
portable quantities. Before the war, a 
large part of the apple and pear crops 
were sold abroad, but decreased shipping 
facilities have since forced the Dominion 
ty consume more of the Output at home. 

To meet the United Kingdom require- 
ments, the dairying industry has had to 
effect a change-over of part of its butter 
production to increased cheese output, a 
new flax industry was started to even- 
tually yield 15,000 long tons of flax, and 
the entire wool clip for the period of the 
war and one clip thereafter was sold to 
the United Kingdom. 


Manufacturing Industry is Small 


The small domestic market and the 
lack of such raw materials as fuel oil, 
iron and steel, and other minerals have 
limited the extent of the New Zealand 
manufacturing activities mainly to 
processing of primary produce. Besides 
making butter and cheese, freezing meat, 
milling timber, etc., however, the fac- 
tories produce clothing, boots and shoes, 
furniture, electric household appliances, 
agricultural machinery, confectionery, 
cigarettes, hosiery, etc., and assemble 
radios and automobiles. 

The progressively more stringent im- 
port and exchange restrictions, the in- 
ability to obtain many commodities 
formerly imported, and increased war 
demands, served as strong stimuli for ex- 
panding production of old lines and 
undertaking the manufacture of many 
new items. 

The New Zealand Industrial Efficiency 
Act of 1936, similar in scope to the former 
National Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA) 
inthis country, aimed to promote greater 
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industrial efficiency by requiring licensed 
industries to evolve plans or codes which 
may provide for the control of produc- 
tion, distribution, marketing, prices, 
standards, etc. To date, codes have been 
completed for the flax industry, the re- 
tail pharmacy trade and the footwear 
and radio manufacturing industries and 
other industrial plans are expected to be 
promulgated shortly. 

Latest factory statistics show that 
about 110,000 persons are engaged in 
6,340 manufacturing establishments. 


New Zealand Depends on 
Foreign Trade 


Without a continuous flow of goods 
into and out of the country, the high level 
of the standard of living of the people 
could not be maintained for a long time, 
for about 40 percent of its production is 
exported and a like percentage of goods 
available for consumption is supplied by 
other countries. The per capita trade 
of the country is ordinarily the highest in 
the world. 

Before the war, merchandise imports 
amounted to about $200,000,000 and ex- 
ports about $225,000,000. While exports 
remained at about the same level imports 
declined in value to $150,000,000 during 
1940. 

Without imports New Zealand would 
lack a sufficient supply of such foodstuffs 
as wheat, sugar, tea, oranges, bananas, 
raisins; such raw materials as leaf to- 
bacco, raw cotton, petroleum and prod- 
ucts, sulfur; and most types of manu- 
factured products. 

The war was responsible for tightening 
restrictions against importation of goods 
which could be made locally, nonessential 
and luxury items. Thus, sharp declines 
were shown after 1939 in imports of auto- 
mobiles, cigarettes, apparel, railway 





New Zealand products ready for shipment. 
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Cheap electricity. 


plant, machinery, and timber; but large 
value increases occurred in imports of 
sugar, textile piece goods, bags and sacks, 
yarns, lubricating oil, tin plate, sulfur, 
arms, ammunition, and explosives. 

During 1940, 77 percent of total im- 
ports came from the British Empire 
(United Kingdom, 47; Australia, 16; Can- 
ada, 6; India, 3; other 5), 12 percent from 
the United States, and 5 percent from 
Netherlands Indies. 


Wool, butter, meats, cheese, and hides 
and skins normally account for about 
90 percent of New Zealand’s total ex- 
ports. New Zealand is ordinarily the 
leading export of butter, cheese, and 
meats in the British Empire. The re- 
maining 10 percent of the exports consist 
mostly of sausage casings, preserved milk, 
casein, grass and clover seed, peas, tal- 
low, New Zealand hemp, sawn wood, and 
kauri gum. Before the war, fresh apples 
and pears were shipped abroad in large 
quantities, but the need to conserve ship- 
ping during the war has practically ex- 
cluded them from export markets. Exi- 
gencies of war have affected the kind of 
product exported as well as the manner 
in which it is shipped. The demand for 
wool, cheese, flax, and peas has increased 
but has declined for butter and meats. 
Beef is no longer sent in chilled form but 
is frozen or canned; more dried or pow- 
dered milk is exported. 


The war has increased the importance 
of the United Kingdom as a market for 
New Zealand’s produce; normally taking 
about 80 percent of total exports, it took 
88 percent in 1940. Other British coun- 
tries (mostly Australia, Canada, and 
India) absorbed 7 percent and the 
United States 4 percent of total exports. 

The United States was third ranking 
source of New Zealand imports, follow- 
ing United Kingdom and Australia, in 
1939 and 1940. It was second only to 
the United Kingdom as a market for the 
Dominion’s goods. New Zealand’s pur- 
chases from this country normally aver- 
age about $25,000,000 while its sales 
total about $12,000,000. 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Germany Diverts Excess 
Purchasing Power to 
War F inancing 


This report is the first in a series that will deal with German wartime 


economic policies. 


Of the various problems facing the 
German Government in directing the 
maximum efforts of the national econ- 
omy toward prosecution of the war, 
probably one of the greatest has been 
the task of diverting the rapidly grow- 
ing excess of purchasing power to war 
expenditures. 

The intensification of armament pro- 
duction, with the resulting increase in 
employment and income and further 
limitation of the production of supplies 
for civilian consumption, has created 
new complications that have greatly 
added to the problem. The costs of the 
war have increased from an average of 
5,000,000,000 reichsmarks during the first 
months of the war to a monthly average 
of 9,000 600,000 to 10,000,000,000 at pres- 
ent. The annual income of the popula- 
tion, which amounted to 85 billions be- 
fore the war, increased to about 100 bil- 
lions in 1940 and, according to an esti- 
mate of the German Finance Minister, 
reached 110 or 115 billions in 1941. The 
problem of warding off the new wave of 
excess buying power involves the further 
reduction of the free buying power of 
consumers and the more effective regula- 
tion of prices and producers’ profits. 


Control of Consumers’ Purchas- 
ing Power 


With respect to the buying power of 
consumers, it has become apparent that 
the effectiveness of consumption taxes is 
reduced in about the same proportion as 
the decline in sales of consumption goods 
subject to such taxes. Despite the in- 
crease in direct taxes, the formation of 
excess buying power has consequently 
become more intense. According to the 
president of the German Association of 
Savings Banks, deposits in public savings 
banks alone increased by 55 to 65 per- 
cent during 1941, so that by the end of 
1941 total deposits in such banks reached 
approximately 10 billion reichsmarks. 

It is recognized that so long as excess 
buying power is taken up and retained in 
the form of savings, increased pressure on 
prices is held back and it is possible for 
the Government to uSe these excess funds 
for financing the war. It is also ap- 
preciated, however, that if depositors are 
free at any time to withdraw their sav- 


ings, there is not only the potential dan- 
ger of inflation but also the necessity of 
restricting the amounts loaned by sav- 
ings banks to the Government in order 
to retain sufficient deposits to cover the 
withdrawals demanded. 

In an attempt, therefore, to “freeze” 
until after the war a portion of the in- 
creased income that cannot in wartime 
be spent for consumption goods or be in- 
vested in capital goods, a “decree on the 
guidance of purchasing power” of Octo- 
ber 30, 1941, established an “iron savings 
accounts” plan for wage and salary earn- 
ers and a “plant equipment accounts” 
plan for commercial and industrial en- 
terprises. 

The iron savings plan, according to 
Herr Reinhardt, Assistant Finance Min- 
ister, permits workers to open special 
“iron” savings accounts at their banks 
for regular deposits of fixed amounts 
(e. g., RM3 or RM6 weekly), these depos- 
its to be frozen until 1 year after ending 
of the war, i. e., withdrawals are subject 
to 1 year’s notice by the depositors, such 
notice to be given only after the war is 
ended. Thus, workers will have funds 
available after the war for purchases of 
goods unobtainable in wartime. 

The plan was announced as voluntary, 
but it offers large tax benefits as an in- 
ducement to wide participation. The 
amounts designated by wage and salary 
earners to be paid into their iron sav- 
ings accounts by their employers are de- 
ducted from their gross earnings before 
the wage tax and social insurance deduc- 
tions are made. As a consequence, Herr 
Reinhardt has stated, an unmarried 
worker who earns a salary of 300 reichs- 
marks per month and requests that 26 
reichsmarks each month be transferred 
to his‘iron savings account will increase 
his iron savings by 26 reichsmarks each 
month at a sacrifice of only 15 reichs- 
marks in cash payment. 


Price Control and Profit 
Limitation 


With further limitation of production 
and closer rationing of goods for civilian 
use, the regulation of prices in Germany 
has been carried out to such an extent 
that practically every article sold is sub- 
ject to a price fixed by the Government. 
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Recently, even the prices of useq 
and the sale of goods by auction hay 
been placed under the control of the 


Government. A price control policy it 
is pointed out, makes it necessary 
“close the ring” and to control directly 
not only the prices of all civilian SUPplies 
but also those of war materials, for the 
least escape is dangerous. 

It follows that the tighter the ring 
is closed the wider must the contro 
over production be extended. Thus, the 
Government must not only undertake 
to control the prices of every producer 
but must also go so far as to place deg. 
nite limits on his profits and restrict the 
amount and use of reserves retained to 
cover depreciation. It has been obseryeq 
however, that to keep production at 3 
maximum, it is essential that these re. 
strictions be imposed in such a manner 
that they will not destroy the “produc. 
tion motive” or remove the producer's 
interest in rational management and jp 
maintenance of minimum costs. 

With a view to encouraging the eff. 
ciency of production, increasing the out. 
put and lessening the over-all costs of 
war materials for the Government, the 
German Price Commissioner, in agree. 
ment with the Ministry of Munitions 
the High Command of the Army, ang 
the Ministry of Economics, issued a de. 
cree on February 2, 1942, providing for 
the establishment of a uniform and 
group price system for war materials. 

Until recently the prices of war ma- 
terials have been based upon the costs 
of the individual producer, but it was de- 
termined that this basis did not allow for 
rewarding efficient producers or discour- 
aging excessive costs of manufacture 
on the part of others. Consequently, 
a system of fixed prices was introduced 
wherein excess profits from fixed prices, 
which had been expressly approved, 
were exempt from the excess profit de- 
ductions. This fixed price plan was 
considered too rigid. however, and was 
accordingly broken down into the present 
uniform and group price system. 

According to the new procedure, prices 
paid for war materials do not conform 
to the costs of an individual firm but are 
based in general on the costs of a group 
of suppliers and correspond to those of 
a representative producer within that 
group. The composition of the groups 
is based upon the costs of production 
incurred by the various manufacturers. 
All those manufacturers whose costs of 
production come within the lowest range 
are placed in price group I, and the 
others are placed in higher cost range 
groups in accordance with their respec- 
tive costs of production. 

The price for group I, which is derived 
from the previous lowest cost price, is 
adopted as the uniform price for the 
category of war materials concerned. 
It is the intention to bring the group 
prices for higher cost groups into close? 
conformity with the uniform price as 
soon as possible. The uniform price and 
group prices are to be enforced through- 
out, even with respect to contracts al- 
ready made, and contractors are not al- 
lowed to return or refuse the acceptance 
of an order or delay the delivery thereof 
because the price designated is found to 
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( How does Germany control consumer purchasing power and 


capital savings . 
prices and limit profits . 
to war finances? 


be insufficient. According to the text of 
the decree, a contractor may possibly 
have to produce at a loss until such time 
as his application to be placed in a 
higher price group is approved. é 

As an incentive toward cost reduction 
for classification in price group I, it is 
provided that profits made by producers 
in price group I will not be subject to 
excess-profit deductions. The entry into 
price group I, moreover, 1s effective retro- 
actively as from January 1, 1941. Under 
the system whereby prices were based 
upon the costs of the individual producer, 
these prices, once ascertained, were con- 
tinued even though the producer in ques- 
tion might have subsequently reduced 
his costs. The excess profit resulting 
was payable to the State but it was cus- 
tomarily claimed only after a lapse of a 
considerable period of time, extending 
possibly up to 2 or 3 years. Those firms 
that were able to make excess profits in 
the past through reducing their costs and 
now become classified in price group I, 
will be relieved, therefore, from payment 
of a part or all of the claims for excess 
profits obtained after January 1, 1941. 

In addition to these advantages, firms 
in price group I are also to be given 
priority with respect to labor and mate- 
rials. On the other hand, firms unable 
to produce at costs sufficiently low to 
allow them to be placed in price group 
I will not only continue to be subject to 
excess-profit deductions but, according 
to the provisions of the new price con- 
trol decree, they must expect to be at a 
comparative disadvantage, and in the 
event a reduction is to be made in the 
orders placed, they will be withdrawn 
first from those firms that are not able 
to sell at the uniform price, and prefer- 
ences with respect to the assignment of 
workers, raw materials, and other in- 
dustrial needs will likewise be rescinded. 
This means that in accordance with the 
present efforts towards concentration of 
production, such firms may possibly be 
closed down. The connection between 
the new price measure and the effort 
now being made for an increased per- 
formance by the whole economy is here 
evident. 


Limitation of Depreciation 
Reserves 


The present program for the expansion 
of armaments, it is recognized, will neces- 
sitate a tremendous increase in expendi- 
tures and the German Government is 
faced with the problem of raising the 
additional funds required. According to 
the Finance Minister, approximately 50 
percent of the expenditures of the Ger- 
man Government has been obtained un- 
til now through taxing the public, com- 
pared with only 13 percent in 1914-18. 

In view of the heavy burden which the 
public is already bearing, therefore, it is 


. What measures have been taken to control 
. How are resultant funds diverted J 


not contemplated that more than a small 
part of the additional funds now re- 
quired can be obtained through further 
increasing the taxes imposed on the cur- 
rent net income of the public. Conse- 
quently, the Government concluded that 
it must have further recourse to the pub- 
lic wealth built up in earlier years. Since 
an increase in’ the exchange of gold and 
other capital for imports is not possible 
for Germany during the war, this must be 
done by using available stocks and by 
foregoing to a greater extent than here- 
tofore the replacement of plants and 
equipment as they are worn out. Thus, 
a greater percentage of the reserves that 
are retained for replacement of inven- 
tories and for depreciation of plants and 
equipment must be made available to the 
Government to finance the war. 

In addition to the further restrictions 
to be imposed upon the use of reserves 
for replacement of stocks and equipment 
and for repairs, the Government is al- 
ready undertaking several measures to 
insure that an increased proportion of 
these reserves will be made available. As 
a means of preventing exceSs reserves 
from being used for the purchase of 
shares in other companies through the 
stock exchange, companies have been re- 
quired to report all shares purchased 
since the beginning of the war, and if it 
is found that companies have accumu- 
lated excessive portfolios they are re- 
quired to liquidate them. The amounts 
obtained from the sale of such shares 
will become subject to participation in 
the “plant equipment accounts” plan un- 
der the above-mentioned decree of Octo- 
ber 30, 1941. 


The “plant equipment accounts” plan 
provides for the deposit at the Finance 
Office of liquid reserves for replacements 
and repairs to the extent of one-half of 
the 1940 tax value of depreciable movable 
plant equipment. These accounts will be 
frozen and will bear no interest until 
after the war. Tax advantages will be 
granted for equipment purchased after 
the war with these frozen funds which 
will then be repaid. Through this meas- 
ure, the Government not only obtains 
additional funds for financing the war 
but at the same time sterilizes the ex- 
cess buying power which such funds 
would represent if allowed to remain 
liquid. 


Another proposal recently made with 
regard to depreciation reserves, and ap- 
parently given considerable attention by 
the authorities, is that of Prof. Noll v. d. 
Nahmer, a Viennese political economist. 
The proposal, in brief, aims at lowering 
the war expenditures of Germany simply 
by eliminating depreciation reserves for 
the duration of the war and thereby al- 
lowing for a corresponding reduction in 
prices. 

Professor Nahmer bases his proposal 
upon the claim that in any event the con- 
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cession made by allowing firms to retain 
depreciation reserves preserves their sub- 
stance only on paper and, on the other 
hand, makes it more difficult for the State 
in that it must first advance such 
amounts through the payment of higher 
prices and then endeavor to have the 
funds placed at its disposal again. In 
addition, he considers that the present 
procedure, which creates an indebtedness 
on the part of the Government, is unjust 
and he claims that since the soldier is 
offering everything to the cause of the 
war, the manufacturer is socially obli- 
gated to relinquish his claim to deprecia- 
tion reserves as his contribution. 


This proposal was immediately met 
with objection by the German press and 
apparently by industrial and banking 
circles as well. The objection was that 
the acceptance of the proposal to turn 
over to the State in the form of reduced 
prices all capital liberated by the neglect 
of repairs and replacements would funda- 
mentally change the social structure and 
greatly hinder or even prevent the build- 
ing up of a sound economy after the war. 
It was also pointed out that such an 
abolition of depreciation reserves would 
tend to destroy the incentive to produce 
which, it was claimed, is more important 
during the war than the advantage of a 
reduction in prices. 


In reply to this proposal the German 
Finance Minister took what is considered 
to be a middle course. He stated that to 
maintain the substance of economy, the 
normal depreciation reserves, namely 
those which are absolutely required, are 
necessary during the war. He declared 
on the other hand, however, that indus- 
tries will not be permitted to make any 
special reserves for deferred repairs and 
replacements and maintained that while 
this signifies a certain impoverishment, 
it must be tolerated as coming within the 
scope of the capital consumption necessi- 
tated by the war. The German policy 
with respect to this problem, he stated, 
will be, therefore, to adhere to the for- 
mula of “modest depreciation reserves 
and modest prices.” 





Licenses to Make Engineering 
Equipment Desired 


The Harland Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Beechwood, North Park, Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks, England, desires to get in touch 
with United States manufacturers of self- 
priming pumps for gritty liquids, without 
stuffing box or other special designs; 
positive rotary displacement pumps; all 
kinds of rotary air and gas pumps; small, 
medium, and high-pressure steam tur- 
bines up to 1,000 horsepower—with the 
idea of reaching agreements for manu- 
facturing in the United Kingdom under 
license from United States firms. 


Interested concerns should communi- 
cate direct with the Harland Engineering 
Co., Ltd. Information as to the inquirer’s 
business standing and reputation may be 
obtained upon application to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. (Reference, file 898.) 
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General Insurance Law 


of Mexico 


By Henry P. Crawrorp, Department of Commerce 


The Ley General de Institutciones de 
Seguros of Mexico classifies “institutions 
of insurance” into three groups as to 
origin—national institutions of insur- 
ance, authorized Mexican companies, and 
branches of foreign companies author- 
ized to operate in Mexico. “National in- 
surance institutions” are described as 
those organizations which are formed 
with the direct intervention of the Fed- 
eral Government of Mexico (Estado Fed- 
eral), whether the latter subscribes to 
a majority of the capital or merely re- 
serves the right to appoint a majority of 
the members of the board of managers 
or board of directors, or to approve or 
veto resolutions passed by a general meet- 
ing of shareholders or at a board meet- 
ing. “National” insurance companies 
are governed by special legislation, and 
only in the absence of the latter, by the 
general insurance law of the country. 

The Secretaria de Hacienda y Crédito 
Piublico has exclusive jurisdiction over 
the formation and operation of “na- 
tional” companies, with the result that 
the use of the word “national” in the 
company name of a Mexican insurance 
institution not within the purview of this 
group is expressly prohibited. An ex- 
ception is made respecting those institu- 
tions which, at the time the present law 
entered into effect, were already using 
“national” as part of their names; such 
organizations may continue using it until 
the expiration of their charters. 

Group 2 relates to the usual Mexican 
corporate organization and group 3 is 
self-explanatory. On the other hand, 
insurance itself is divided into eight 
standard classes—(1) life, (2) accident 
and health, (3) civil liability and pro- 
fessional risks, (4) maritime and trans- 
portation, (5) fire, (6) agricultural, (7) 
automobile, and (8) miscellaneous. 

With the exception of branch offices 
of foreign companies, which will be dis- 
cussed later, only duly enfranchised 
national companies and Mexican com- 
panies which have obtained the author- 
ization of the Federal Government and 
submitted themselves to this law, may 
underwrite any of the risks classified 
above. In order that a single company 
may insure more than one type of risk, 
it must obtain special authorization from 
the Federal Government of Mexico for 
each one. 

When a company has been authorized 
to underwrite more than one class of 
risk, each class of risk must be handled 
through a special department, and such 
part of the company’s assets as are al- 
located to each one of these depart- 
‘ments must be itemized and set aside 


on the books of account under separate 
entries. Moreover, legal reserves which 
correspond to a determined type of in- 
surance may not be made subject to lia- 
bilities arising from policies issued under 
other types of risks. In any event, all 
operations performed in Mexican terri- 
tory are treated as operations subject 
to Mexican law. 


Foreign Companies 


Foreign insurance companies may op- 
erate branch offices or agencies in Mexico 
for the purpose of underwriting one or 
more of the risks already described pro- 
vided they comply with the require- 
ments of registration and domestication 
in Mexico according to the General Law 
of Mercantile Companies, declare the 
amount of capital set aside for Mexican 
operations, and obtain a franchise from 
the Mexican Government. In order to 
obtain such a franchise, the foreign in- 
surance company must show 5 years 
of successful operation and that it is 
properly qualified to operate under the 
laws of its own country. Its resident 
representatives in Mexico must be au- 
thorized to represent the company with- 
out restrictions upon their powers and 
to perform all the acts of a general 
representative. 


Foreign companies doing business in 
Mexico are expressly precluded from dis- 
tributing dividends to their policyholders 
in Mexico unless such dividends are 
earned in the country, and in any Case, 
they are subject to the provisions of the 
present law respecting the distribution of 
profits. The general books of business 
accounting required by Mexican com- 
mercial law (as well as such auxilliary 
books as may be necessary) must be kept 
by foreign insurance companies at their 
principal place of business in Mexico. 
Copies of policies issued in Mexico and 
all other documents related to the busi- 
ness must be conserved for inspection 
by the Secretaria de Hacienda y Crédito 
Piublico so that the latter may maintain 
complete control. 

Moreover, foreign insurance institu- 
tions authorized to operate in the coun- 
try are expressly forbidden to issue poli- 
cies covering Mexican risks except 
through the medium of their branch of- 
fices in Mexico, and may publish only 
such details of their accounting as con- 
cerns their Mexican branches. In no 
case may they refer in any way to the 
capital or reserves of the parent organ- 
ization. This appears to be in direct 
conflict with the requirement that foreign 
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insurance companies must bind their 
parent organizations to respond for Mex. 
ican operations when seeking a franchise 
to do business in the country. 


Enfranchising Foreign 
Companies 


In the case of Mexican branch offices 
of foreign insurance companies, the duly 
empowered representatives must, upon 
petitioning the franchise, expressly bind 
their parent organizations to respond 
without limit, “with all of their assets” 
not only those found in Mexico, for op- 
erations carried out in the latter coun. 
try, submitting themselves to Mexican 
laws and the jurisdiction of Mexican 
courts as to all transactions consum. 
mated within the country. It is under. 
stood that the above-mentioned obliga. 
tion and submission are made on behalf 
of all persons who may have claims or 
causes of action against the company by 
reason of operations or transactions per- 
formed or to be performed in Mexico, 
Although franchises authorizing foreign 
insurance companies to open branch of.- 
fices in Mexico are granted only after 
the observance of strict legal formalities, 
they are, nevertheless, subject to revoca- 
tion for a variety of causes. 


Revocation of Franchises 


Apparently the revocation of a fran- 
chise is mandatory (1) if the organiza- 
tion (Or subsequent amendments) is not 
perfected according to law, (2) if the 
company fails to commence operations 
within 3 months of the date of the au- 
thorization or to prove its paid-up mini- 
mum capital within that time, (3) if a 
majority of shares passes to a foreign 
government, or (4) the company engages 
in ultra vires acts, (5) if it operates with- 
out the consent of the Secretaria de 
Hacienda y Crédito Publico in those cases 
where such consent is required by law, or 
(6) becomes insolvent, or (7) seeks dip- 
lomatic representations through a for- 
eign chancery, or (8) for any other cause 
arising under Mexican law. 


Capitalization 


The minimum capital permitted a na- 
tional or Mexican corporation organized 
for the purpose of writing insurance is 
200,000 pesos each for life, accident and 
health, civil liability and professional 
risks, maritime and transportation, and 
fire; and 100,000 pesos each for agricul- 
tural, automobile, and miscellaneous 
risks. Consequently, when a single in- 
surance company undertakes to write 
more than one class of risk it must have 
a Capital equal at least to the “sum of 
the minimum capitals required for each 
one of the lines in which it may desire 
to operate.” 


The insurance of a single risk without 
reinsuring, however, may not exceed 10 
percent of the insurer’s capital and con- 
tingency and statutory reserves. If the 
company writes both life and civil liabil- 
ity and professional risks, the Secretaria 
de Hacienda y Crédito Publico will fix 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Numerous questions recently submitted on the insurance law 
of Mexico made a general analysis of Mexican legislation on 


this subject, enacted in 1935 and amended in 1936, 1937, 1938, 


and 1940, appear advisable. 


the maximum liability which may be 
assumed for any one risk. 

On the other hand, branch offices in 
Mexico of foreign insurance companies 
must have a capital of at least 300,000 
pesos for each one of the types of insur- 
ance already enumerated, and it is un- 
derstood that such branches will main- 
tain on hand within the country all of 
the assets, negotiable instruments, cred- 
its and securities which constitute the 
investment of their capital, technical 
reserves, reserves against contingencies, 
and legal reserve fund. 

In any case, establishment and first 
organization expenses must not exceed 
95 percent of the paid-up capital and 
must be amortized within a period not 
greater than 10 years. Furthermore, as 
long as insurance companies are not 
placed in liquidation or declared bank- 
rupt, they are considered fully solvent 
and are not required to make deposits 
or furnish legal bonds. While the cap- 
italization of an insurance company in 
Mexico is of the utmost importance, the 
investment of capital and reserves in 
sound local securities and income-pro- 
ducing realty requires skillful manage- 
ment and conservative legislation. 


Investment of Capital and 
Reserves 


The investment of capital and statu- 
tory reserves of insurance companies 
operating in Mexico is restricted to seven 
general groups of investments, viz, (1) 
those enumerated in the text of the law; 
(2) surcharges against pending pre- 
miums 30 days overdue, in the case of life 
insurance; (3) shares of other insurance 
organizations, not exceeding 20 percent 
of the investor’s paid-up capital and 
statutory reserves, and then only with 
the excess of this sum over its minimum 
legal capital or over 10 percent of cur- 
rent risks reserves in the case of life 
and accident and health, or 15 percent of 
annual gross premiums of other insur- 
ance provided such percentages are 
greater than the minimum legal capital; 
purchase of shares of any one company 
may not exceed 40 percent of the issuing 
company’s capital; (4) debits of agents 
and agencies; (5) unamortized estab- 
lishment and first organization expenses; 
(6) movables and fixtures, discounting 
the reserve for depreciation; and (7) 
miscellaneous debits according to insur- 
ance practice. 


The Secretaria de Hacienda y Crédito 
Piiblico will fix administratively the 
maximum percentages of capital and 
statutory reserves which may be invested 
in items 4, 5, 6, and 7, although the seven 
sroups of investments enumerated above 
are exempt from the requirement that 
public service bonds of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Mexico and mortgage bonds 
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of Mexican financial institutions be de- 
posited with the Bank of Mexico as a 
guarantee of compliance by the company 
with its Mexican obligations. 

The “total amount of technical re- 
serves” must be invested in those invest- 
ments coming within group 1 above (i. e., 
enumerated in the text of the law), con- 
sisting of (1) obligations of the Federal 
Government of Mexico; (2) approved 
mortgage bonds and similar obligations; 
(3) shares and obligations of Mexican 
companies other than mining, petroleum 
or insurance companies, approved by the 
Secretaria de Hacienda y Crédito Piblico; 
(4) collateral loans based on obligations 
of the three preceding items up to 90 
percent of the value of the collateral; 
(5) loans secured by average premium 
reserves; (6) urban real property mort- 
gages, (7) purchase of urban realty; (8) 
reserves against current risks and cur- 
rent obligation due other companies, in 
proportion to reinsured risks; (9) sight 
deposits in banks under federal conces- 
sion; (10) reserves for policies issued in 
foreign countries by branches or agen- 
cies; and (11) pending net premiums 
not more than 30 days overdue when 
derived from life insurance. 

Investments of technical reserves 
must remain subject to the liabilities 
contracted by the institution for policies 
issued. The company may not dispose 
of them, wholly or partially, without 
satisfying the obligations thus con- 
tracted, as well as any unsatisfied judg- 
ment rendered by a Mexican court in 
favor of the insured or his beneficiaries 
according to Mexican law. 

At least 20 percent of the technical 
reserves must be invested in public serv- 
ice bonds of the Federal Government of 
Mexico, and mortgage bonds of Mexican 
financial institutions; however, invest- 
ments of “the total amount of technical 
reserves” made by a single insurance 
company may not exceed 50 percent in 
urban realty, 10 percent in cash or sight 
deposits, and 10 percent in corporate 
shares. Obligations purchased from a 
single debtor must not exceed 10 per- 
cent of the reserves except in the case 
of cbligations of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Secretaria de Hacienda y Crédito 
Piublico may, however, permit invest- 
ments in foreign securities of reserves 
which correspond to obligations in for- 
eign moneys up to 25 percent of the total 
reserves. Nevertheless, as soon as a life 
company’s reserves for obligations in 
foreign moneys reach 25 percent of the 
total reserves, the insurer is precluded 
from issuing new policies in foreign 
moneys. 

Insurance companies in Mexico are 
expressly forbidden to sell or mortgage 
their own realty or to cancel mortgages 
or other real rights which secure reserves, 
or to lease their assets for more than six 
years without authorization from the 
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Secretaria de Hacienda y Crédito Piblico. 
Moreover, technical reServes set up on 
December 31 of any year must be wholly 
invested not later than March 31 of the 
following year, and remain subject to 
the class of insurance to which they 
correspond. 


Reinsurance 


Reinsurance operations may not be en- 
tered into by subsidiaries or branches of 
the same companies which have under- 
written the direct insurance, nor may 
the company which has underwritten the 
direct insurance reinsure in a company of 
which it is a subsidiary or branch. For 
purposes of Mexican insurance law, duly 
authorized insurance companies which 
are controlled or subordinated in their 
organization or operation to another in- 
surance institution are subsidiaries. It 
is likewise understood that a Mexican in- 
surance organization is subsidiary to 
another when the latter owns 51 percent 
of the paid-up capital of the former. 
However, insurance companies may re- 
insure all or part of any of their risks in 
another insurance enterprise, provided 
the latter is licensed to operate in Mex- 
ico, although preference should be given 
to “national” or Mexican institutions. 


Reserves 


All insurance institutions operating in 
Mexico must create (1) reserves against 
current risks respecting their policies in 
force, (2) reserves against pending ob- 
ligations to be discharged because of 
matured policies, accidents which have 
taken place (siniestros ocurridos, i. e., 
claims accrued) and dividends on deposit, 
and (3) contingency reserves (reservas de 
previsién) against fluctuations in security 
values and statistical deviations. The cal- 
culation of the intermediate or mean re- 
serve for premiums due from life policies 
issued subsequent to December 31, 1935, 
should be based upon the mortality tables 
of “American Experience,” although any 
other table may be used provided it gives 
a value equal to or greater than that 
obtained through the use of the first 
named table. However, the rate of com- 
pound interest must not exceed 4% per- 
cent annually. 


In computing reserves against income 
policies, “Rutherford’s Annuity Ttables,” 
or any other which calls for a larger re- 
serve, may be used, provided the rate of 
interest is not higher than 4% percent 
perannum. For the valuation of “popu- 
lar insurance policies” (polizas de seguro 
popular), the “Standard Industrial Mor- 
tality Table” may be used, or any other 
which requires a higher reserve for this 
type of policy, provided the rate of in- 
terest does not exceed 412 percent per an- 
num. However, those companies which 
prove to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
taria de Hacienda y Crédito Publico that 
the mortality of their policyholders un- 
der popular insurance is lower than that 
indicated by the above-mentioned table, 
may value their policies on a mortality 
basis which more closely conforms to the 
company’s actual experience. In no case, 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Note-——Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterick (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Alfa Grass: Export Tax Replaces For- 
mer State or Communal Fees.* 

Trade Group Formed to Control Pro- 
duction, Transport, and Distribution of 
Electricity.* 

Vegetable Hair: Special Export Tazes 
Established.* 


Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


Argentine public interest reacted no- 
ticeably to the growing effects of the war 
on the national economy during March. 
Several significant developments re- 
minded the public of the seriousness of 
the situation. Among the more note- 
worthy were: 

Further official measures toward con- 
serving domestic supplies of essential ma- 
terials. 

Warnings by national and local au- 
thorities of the necessity for checking 
dangerous economic excesses, and of the 
desirability of individual adjustment to 
a less abundant future. 

Publication of the 1941 report of the 
Central Bank, showing that, though 





OEM Defense photo 


there was sufficient foreign exchange in 
the country, there was a shortage both 
of goods and of ships to carry them. 

The announcement by the Minister of 
Finance that, excluding emergency ex- 
penditures for national defense and agri- 
cultural protection, the 1942 budget defi- 
cit would increase probably to 300,000,000 
pesos. 

Announcements of sinkings of mer- 
chant vessels belonging to neighboring 
countries were convincing evidence that 
war effects are not restricted to the bel- 
ligerent nations. 


The scarcity of tonnage in the River 
Plate freight market became more pro- 
nounced, and exporters and importers 
are concerned about the rapid diminu- 
tion of trade. The volume of exports in 
March was 17 percent, and the volume of 
imports 32 percent, under those of the 
preceding month. 

The cattle, sheep, and hog industries 
prospered because of wartime conditions. 
The wool market was very active under 
United States buying influence until the 
last of the month, when, because of the 
acute shortage of cargo space, traders 
hesitated to make further stock commit- 
ments. In the salt-hide market, prices 
were steady at about the selling levels 
established in the United States, and 
trading was brisk. British interest was 
resumed. 


Employment continued at a high level, 
though reports indicated that stocks of 
essential raw materials are diminishing 
fairly rapidly, while price. speculation in 
certain quarters remains uncurbed. Both 
the wholesale-price and the cost-of-living 
indexes for March were higher. 


AGRICULTURE AND GRAZING 


The abnormal March weather, which 
contained extreme variations, had con- 
trary influences on agriculture. High 
temperatures were followed by a sharp 
drop, and heavy rains in the north, with 
floods in the Province of Entre Rios, 
were contrasted by a lack of moisture in 
the region along the Parana River. 


It was officially announced that Spain 
will send an economic mission to Argen- 
tina to negotiate a credit of 160,000,000 
pesos for grain purchases. This amount 
probably includes some 75,000,000 pesos 
already owed by Spain to Argentina for 
previous grain commitments. 


A decree providing ways for disposing 
of old stocks of wheat was changed, re- 
ducing millers’ purchase requirements of 
the 1940-41 wheat crop. Millers must 
now purchase and receive from the Grain 
Regulating Board up to November 28, 
1942, an amount of the 1940-41 crop con- 
stituting a minmum of 70 percent of the 
average of the crop milled for domestic 
consumption during 1939-40 and the first 
11 months of 1941. 


The virtual grain monopoly of the Goy. 
ernment was extended to include gyn. 
flower seed, for which a basic purchage 
price of 8 pesos per 100 kilograms hag 
been established. The Grain Board’s re. 
sale price is 12 pesos. 

There was a large entry of cattle, es. 
pecially during the second half of the 
month, and demand for all classes was 
keen at firm prices. As regards export 
steers, buyers showed interest for “chjlj. 
ers,” causing prices, especially for lighter 
steers, to improve. Despite the large ep. 
try of pigs, there was a good demand, 
with rising prices, particularly towards 
the end of the month. The market tone 
was firm. Sheep entries were sharply 
higher than in February, but, despite the 
large supply, the demand continued good, 
with most satisfactory prices for aj 
classes. Buyers preferred very special, 
fat wethers, ewes, and particularly hog. 
gets. Everything on offer was readily 
sold. 

The wheat situation remains more or 
less static; prices, total shipments, and 
general demand are unchanged. Late 
press reports indicated that an agreement 
was reached in Santiago between Argen. 
tine and Chilean  officials—providing, 
among other items, for the purchase of 
28,000 tons of Argentine wheat. 

The Government’s second estimate on 
the area planted to corn is about 5,000,000 
hectares, a reduction of about 1,000,000 
hectares from the preceding year when 
6,097,600 hectares was planted. The 
present area planted is the smallest in 
many years and is the result of the poor 
selling prospects of corn, plowing and 
sowing difficulties, and certain reductions 
imposed during the latest selling season. 

There appears to be no relief in sight 
for the corn problem, and the Govern- 
ment has given no hint of its future pol- 
icy. It is faced with a 9,000,000- or 
10,000,000-ton crop to be harvested this 
month, while there is still an enormous 
quantity of old corn to be sold. Sales 
today are practically limited to the large 
public utilities for fuel purposes, and it 
is reported that the electric light com- 
panies are the chief buyers. It is also 
reported to be unlikely that a basic price 
will be fixed, but that instead the Gov- 
ernment will give some kind of assistance 
to the farmers, possibly on the acreage 
sown. Little or no export business was 
consummated, probably because of un- 
changed prices; but some small lots were 
shipped abroad, chiefly to Spain. 

Owing to the lack of freight, there was 
little new business in linseed. Great 
Britain was out of the market, and while 
the Soviet Union evidenced an interest 
in oil, the shipping shortage is a deter- 
rent. The heavy fluctuations in the 
Minneapolis market attracted consider- 
able attention in local circles, and it is 
felt that if freight were obtainable, even 
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with the existing Grain Board prices in 
Argentina, business could be done with 
the United States where the prices are 
high enough to allow a sufficient margin 
for importers. Argentina has a stock 
of approximately 2,000,000 tons of lin- 
seed; 150,000 tons will be crushed by the 
Goverment, while private crushers are 
increasing their turn-over. 


By far the largest area in Argentina’s 
history will be sown to sunflower this 
year, the total of 750,000 hectares being 
an increase of 41.5 percent over the 
1940-41 area sown. Late in the month 
the Government caused great surprise by 
fixing a basic purchase price for sun- 
flower seed of 8 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams, f. a. S., aS a price between 9.5 

and 10 pesos had been expected. 
Seed-oil prices remained firm upon the 
announcement of this decree, since 
crushers are restricted from buying in 
the open market and must pay a price 
of 12 pesos to the Grain Board. Local 
demand for the oil is large, because no 
olive oil is coming into the country and 
considerable contracts have been made 
for export to the United States and 
Switzerland. It is reported that the 
Grain Board expects to make a profit 
of between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 pesos 
this year in its resale of approximately 
400,000 tons of seed at 12 pesos per 100 
kilograms. 

The area sown to rice of the current 
crop is announced as 33,400 hectares, or 
nearly 10 percent higher than last year. 
The peanut area, however, will be re- 
duced to 73,700 hectares, or by about 1.7 
percent compared with 1940-41. 


Prices were unchanged in the salt-hide 
market and seemed to conform to the 
ceiling levels established in the United 
States. Under the influence of United 
States buying, trade was much brisker 
than in February; British buyers were 
more active than in recent months. 
Prices were off in the dry-hide market 
where the main trading was for British 
account. 


In coping with United States demand, 
the wool market witnessed the heaviest 
trading thus far this season, but it is 
being increasingly influenced by the 
scarcity of shipping. All types were 
bought, except the high-priced Merinos, 
and prices were well maintained from 
the preceding month. The shipping 
shortage caused the market to stagnate 
during the last of the month, as traders 
were reluctant to make foreign commit- 
ments except from stocks or to invest in 
further purchases until they could see 
their way clear to secure shipping space. 
It was hoped that the local merchant- 
marine authorities would be able to alle- 
viate this problem. The March second 
clip is reported very good. The local 
market showed little activity, the futures 
market continued dull, and quotations 
were slightly downward. 


The Ministry of Agriculture signed an 
agreement with cotton-mill owners 
whereby the latter will pay a bonus of 
15 centavos per kilogram of cotton fiber 
consumed from May 1, 1942, to April 30, 
1943, so as to stabilize the market and 
Protect prices. The fund will be used 
for the purchase (and retention in the 
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country until it can be marketed abroad) 
of the unsalable portion of the crops. 


INDUSTRY 


The fact that the supply of money is 
plentiful, whereas stocks of merchandise 
are not, constitutes one of Argentina’s 
pressing problems, Recently money 
seems to have been concentrating in- 
creasingly in the hands of the few. The 
purchasing power of the general public 
is dwindling because of the mixed eco- 
nomic situation, while the shrinking im- 
port-export possibilities caused by the 
shipping shortage have reduced the fields 
of investment and threaten serious un- 
employment. Meanwhile, labor persists 
in its demand for an increase in wages 
to keep pace with rising living costs. 

Measures rationing automobiles and 
trucks, rubber products, and newsprint 
were instituted by the Government, while, 
to conserve fuel, the City of Buenos Aires 
ordered the earlier closing of theaters 
and cinemas and the reduction of win- 
dow-shop lighting. Daylight-saving 
time, which was to have expired at the 
end of February, has been extended to 
October. 

To solve the wage difficulties of the 
employees of the private railways, an 
Executive decree was issued authorizing 
private railways to increase their rates 
temporarily. These companies ordered 
a 5 percent increase in passenger rates 
and a 10 percent increase in freight 
rates, effective April 3, 1942, for a period 
of 1 year. The yield from these rate 
rises is to be used to restore the Salary 
reductions of affected employees, and 
also, if possible, to replenish the railway 
pensions fund. No part of the yield is 
to be allocated to the financially de- 
pressed companies. The State Railways 
were also authorized to make similar 
rate increases, and the yield therefrom 
is to be turned over to the railway pen- 
sions fund. 
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It was announced that the Government 
proposed to spend 210,000,000 pesos for 
public works this year; while the special 
committee studying the principal public- 
works needs of the national territories 
recommended a 10-year program provid- 
ing for an expenditure of 300,000,000 
pesos for the construction of railways, 
irrigation works, ports and dredging, and 
power houses, in connection with which 
the local supply of water would be used 
as a Source of energy. 

Unofficial reports show prices contin- 
uing to rise. For February, the gen- 
eral wholesale-price index for Buenos 
Aires, based on 100 for 1926, as published 
by the Central Bank, reached 177.6, com- 
pared with 175.0 for the preceding month 
and 125.1 for February 1941. The non- 
agricultural-group index was 204.2 for 
February, compared with 201.1 for the 
preceding month and 139.6 for February 
1941, while the corresponding indexes 
for the agricultural group were 80.3, 79.8, 
and 71.8. 

The Department of Labor cost-of-liv- 
ing index for February, taking the 
1935-39 period as the base of 100, rose 
to 124.0 from 112.86 for the preceding 
month and 102.73 for February 1941. 
The food index increased to 127.85 from 
113.22 for January and 96.73 for Febru- 
ary 1941, while the clothes index moved 
up to 140.24 from 128.90 for January and 
120.10 for February 1941. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


While the volume of foreign-merchan- 
dise trade in February was lower than in 
the corresponding month of 1941, the 
value was sharply higher, again reflect- 
ing the lack of shipping space, wartime 
prices, and, undoubtedly, the preferred 
export of the most profitable commodi- 
ties. The export volume declined by 
about 5 percent from 438,758 to 417,694 
tons, but the value increased by approxi- 
mately 56 percent from 92,313,293 pesos 
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to 142,971,387. As regards imports, the 
volume declined by slightly more than 
4 percent from 437,097 to 419,041 tons, 
while the value rose by 55 percent from 
61,122,668 to 94,762,205 pesos. 

There was an export merchandise bal- 
ance in February amounting to 48,209,173 
pesos, against one of 27,845,245 pesos for 
the preceding month and 31,190,625 
pesos in February a year ago. The coun- 
try’s trade balance was unfavorable 
from August 1941 to December 1941, 
inclusive. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Renews Swiss Loan.—The 
agreement of a local banking syndicate 
for the renewal, for 2 years, of Treasury 
bills to a value of 40,000,000 Swiss francs 
was announced by the Government on 
March 26. The loan was first contracted 
in April 1938. The bills matured in 1940, 
but they were renewed and were to fall 
due again on May 3, 1942. The interest 
rate has been reduced from 3%2 to 3% 
percent, and the bills will be payable to 
the Crédit Suisse, Zurich, or to its New 
York agents in dollars at the rate of 4.46 
Swiss francs to the United States dollar. 
At the present rate of exchange the 
amount involved is approximately 31,400,- 
000 pesos, and a commission of 400,000 
Swiss francs is to be paid to the Crédit 
Suisse for its intervention in the opera- 
tion. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


Business continued on a satisfactory 
scale in Brazil during April. The volume 
of sales fell off, but monetary returns 
were equal to those of previous months. 
Inflationary signs are apparent, with 
rents, foodstuffs, and manufactured goods 
rising in price. Shortages were noted in 
some imported raw materials, and the 
prices of these soared. A drought in 
northeastern Brazil has hampered busi- 
ness in that district, particularly in the 
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States of Ceara and Rio Grande do Norte. 
Emigration from Ceara to the Amazon 
Valley has increased because of the 
drought, under stimulation of a 7-milreis- 
per-day wage with transportation ex- 
penses paid, against a 3-milreis-per-day 
wage in the interior of the State of 
Ceara. 

The National Petroleum Council has 
urged State governments to take imme- 
diate steps to reduce gasoline consump- 
tion by 30 percent. A 10-percent reduc- 
tion in supplies to distributors of gaso- 
line has already been put into effect. At 
Rio de Janeiro the distributors are lim- 
iting their customers to 10 liters of gaso- 
line per day, and there is talk of issuing 
rationing cards on May 1, 1942. 

A decree has been issued prohibiting the 
exportation of motor vehicles and ma- 
chinery that can be utilized by Brazilian 
industry. To avoid putting Brazil in an 
unfavorable position compared with 
countries using advanced cotton-teztile 
machinery, the importation of used or 
obsolete textile machinery has been pro- 
hibited. 

Orders were issued to limit the number 
of cows that may be killed this year in 
establishments under Federal inspection, 
and prohibiting the slaughter of female 
calves, so as to conserve animals needed 
for the maintenance and rebuilding of 
herds. 

The Central of Brazil Railway was au- 
thorized to contract with a United States 
firm for the supply of 20,000 tons of rails 
and 4,476 tons of railway accessories. 

Because of an impending shortage of 
coal, the ferry service between Rio de 
Janeiro and Nictheroy was reduced dur- 
ing nonrush hours. It was announced, 
however, that there was no immediate 
cause for worry about a shortage of gas 
at Rio de Janeiro, as the gas company 
had stocks of coal sufficient for 2 months 
and further supplies were expected. 

Production of rubber articles in Brazil, 
principally tires, inner tubes, and rubber- 
insulated cables, reportedly amounted to 
11,635,625 kilograms in 1941, compared 
with 6,592,269 kilograms in 1940. Press 
reports indicated that Colombia bought 
20,000 tires from Brazil. 

A news item reported that the first 
factory to produce oxalic acid in Brazil 
will be established in Porto Alegre. 


COFFEE 


Entries of coffee from the interior to 
ports have been exceptionally low because 
of the sharp contraction in export 
shipping space, particularly because the 
Lloyd Brasileiro temporarily suspended 
bookings. In consequence the coffee mar- 
ket has been quiet, with little business 
being done. 


CoTTON 


Cotton prices have been steady. Sao 
Paulo 5’s were quoted around the middle 
of April at prices substantially above 
quotations prevailing in 1941. 

Exports of cotton during February 1942 
totaled 11,599 metric tons, valued at 
47,458 contos, compared with 18,450 tons 
valued at 62,619 contos in February 1941. 

A decree of March 30, 1942, authorized 
the Bank of Brazil to finance the 1941-42 
Sao Paulo cotton crop on a basis of 50 
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milreis per arroba of 15 kilograms for 
type-5 lint cotton. 


RUBBER 


Brazil has reserved all surplus ryp 
for shipment to the United States. By 
decree of April 1, 1942, all purchases ang 
sales of rubber of any type or quality, both 
for domestic industry and export, are 
placed under the control of the Export. 
Import Bank of Brazil, until such time as 
a special controlling organization jg 
established. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction activity continued nor. 
mal. But because of impending difficy). 
ties in obtaining elevator motors from the 
United States, the Confederation of Ip. 
dustries at Rio de Janeiro has endeavoreg 
to obtain a voluntary curtailment of new 
projects. Constructors were asked to ac. 
cept new jobs only for essential purposes 
and to prepare themselves for a posgj- 
bility of installing only one elevator in 
apartment houses, leaving room for the 
installation of others after the war. The 
manufacture of elevator motors in Brazij 
is also under examination. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Both exports and imports were higher 
in February 1942 than a year ago. Ex. 
ports also showed an increase over Janu- 
ary 1942, but imports declined about 13 
percent. Exports in February amounted 
to 662,937 contos and imports to 386272 
contos, leaving an export trade balance of 
276,665 contos. 


Exchange and Finance 


Authorization to Issue 300,000 Contos 
of Paper Currency.—An issue of paper 
currency of up to 300,000 contos by the 
Minister of Finance was authorized by 
decree law No. 4206 of March 27, 1942, 
The currency is to be delivered to the 
Bank of Brazil for the liquidation of Na- 
tional Treasury obligations authorized by 
decree law No. 2447 of July 25, 1940. 

Under decree law No. 2447 of July 25, 
1940, the Minister of Finance was au- 
thorized to issue National Treasury ob- 
ligations up to 1,000,000 contos—these 
obligations to be delivered to the Bank of 
Brazil in payment of promissory notes 
of the National Treasury which had been 
discounted with the Bank of Brazil. 
These National Treasury obligations were 
to be liquidated over a period of 10 years, 
beginning in 1941, by means of a fiscal 
budgetary allotment of 100,000 contos. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Guarana: Export Standards and Fees 
Established —Regulations have been es- 
tablished to govern grading and classifi- 
cation standards and export packing of 
guarana, by a decree (No. 8616) of Janu- 
ary 28, 1942, promulgated in the Diario 
Oficial, January 30, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. 
The decree also establishes an export 
inspection fee for these products. 

Jerked Meat: Export Standards and 
Fees Established.—Regulations have 
been established to govern grading and 
classification standards and export pack- 
ing of jerked meat, by a decree (No. 8678) 
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of February 5, 1942, promulgated in 
piario Oficial, February 7, 1942, Rio de 
Janeiro. The decree also establishes an 
export fee for these products. 

Broad-Scale Controls Set Up.—Brazil 
has established a Government priority 
on the importation and manufacture of 
al] materials considered essential to its 
national security. ; 

The reexport of defense materials, in- 
cluding automobiles, is forbidden under 
a decree issued by President Getulio 


Vargas. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN BAHAMAS, 1941 


Conditions in the Bahamas throughout 
most of 1941 were generally favorable for 
trade, and merchants reported a good 
year With an exceptionally active sum- 
mer season. 

A partial set-back occurred when on 
October 5 a hurricane did considerable 
damage to small shipping and fishing 
boats as well as to trees and shrubbery. 
Apromising fruit crop was almost totally 
destroyed. Electric wires all over the 
island were damaged by falling trees, 
and some sections of Nassau were with- 
out electric and telephone service for 
several days. There was also some 
property damage. The disaster was 
especially serious to that part of the 
native population which depends on fish- 
ing for a livelihood. 

The tourist trade is the Bahamas’ 
greatest source of revenue. About 25,- 
000 tourists visited the islands in 1941, 
and their expenditures amounted to 
about $4,000,000. If this revenue is cut 
off local conditions may become seri- 
ously affected, particularly on the island 
of New Providence, which has become 
the Mecca for numbers of native workers 
who depend upon seasonal employment 
in Nassau’s hotels and guest houses. 


BAHAMAS’ INDUSTRIES 


For some time past, the local press 
and other interested quarters have been 
urging the government to assist in a 
more extensive farm program. The de- 
velopment of truck farming, in which 
the Governor is actively interested, 
would make the islands less dependent 
on foodstuff imports from the United 
States. At present, most of the vege- 
tables used during the greater part of 
the year are Florida-grown and priced 
beyond the means of the greater part of 
the inhabitants. The principal agricul- 
tural crop of the Bahamas is tomatoes, 
which lend themselves to the peculiar 
“pot-hole” method of farming necessi- 
tated by the scarcity of soil. 

So far as the native population is con- 
cerned, fishing continues to be the most 
important industry in the Bahamas— 
fish, turtles, and shell fish being the main 
foods of the people. This activity em- 
Ploys large numbers of natives on the 
Out Islands as well as on New Providence. 
The fishing grounds include the waters 
adjacent to Grand Bahama Island, 
Abaco, the Berry Islands, and as far 
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south as the northern point of Andros. 
The fishing season opens on September 
15 and closes on March 15. The sponge 
industry has not recovered from the 
disease which attacked the beds several 
years ago, and all sponge fishing has been 
forbidden until a recovery justifies the 
reopening of the beds. Practically all 
sponge reserve stocks have now been 
exported. 

Salt, produced at Inagua Island by an 
American company, is a product of grow- 
ing importance, and the gathering of 
shells for sale in Nassau and abroad is 
increasing. Many of these shells are 
utilized in the production of cheap jew- 
elry and novelties. Straw work has like- 
wise increased since the falling off of the 
sponge industry. Hats, bags, mats of 
all sizes, as well as braid by the yard, 
are hand-fabricated from coconut, sisal, 
and palm fibers. 

Production and exportation of lumber 
showed a slight decline compared with 
1940. All lumber exports for 1941 were 
produced on Abaco and shipped to Cuba 
and Jamaica. Lumber imports for the 
year came from the United States. 
Building of homes and business proper- 
ties continues fairly active, and the local 
shipyards have been busy. 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF BAHAMAS WELL 
MAINTAINED 


Foreign trade, despite war conditions, 
was good in the Bahamas, and the value 
of imports and exports exceeded those of 
1940. As in 1940, the trade with the 
United States, both import and export, 
showed a marked increase. Trade with 
the United Kingdom was about normal, 
and imports from Canada _ inreased. 
Some imports are being brought in from 
Argentina; trade with France has been 
discontinued; and exports to Japan will 
cease. 

With few exceptions, all items im- 
ported from the United States showed an 
increase. The advance was notable in 
confectionery, chicken and dairy feed, 
citrus fruits, fresh meats, ham and bacon, 
cigarettes, clothing, medicine and drugs, 
machinery, motor cars and trucks, lubri- 
cating oils, paints, and toilet prepara- 
tions. There was a falling off in impor- 
tation of milk because of the establish- 
ment of a large dairy farm on Eleuthera 
Island, 60 miles from Nassau. Other 
items that showed decreases were lumber 
and gasoline. Items of export to the 
United States showing increases were 
craw fish, cascarilla bark, marine curios, 
sisal, shells and straw and shell work. 
Decreases were noted in exports of salt, 
hides and skins, sponges, and bullion and 
specie. 


CONDITIONS IN BARBADOS 


Sugar-cane harvesting is at its height 
in Barbados, and mills are in full opera- 
tion. Cane yields are reported to be 
Slightly better than anticipated, though 
drought has reduced tonnage in certain 
areas. The young cane crop is reported 
to be withstanding the drought fairly 
well. 

Cotton is the next most important 
crop to sugar but is a minor industry by 
comparison. Plantation yields are re- 
ported good, but yields from small acre- 
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ages are poor. This is attributed to the 
failure of small planters to comply with 
recommendations of the Department of 
Agriculture to spray and to dust their 
crop to prevent caterpillar defoliation. 
The government is encouraging greater 
production of food crops. Lectures and 
demonstrations are being given in schools, 
and pamphlets describing aids to pro- 
duce good yields are being distributed. 


The emigration of several hundred 
Barbadians to Trinidad and the Nether- 
lands West Indies has assisted to some 
extent the perennially serious unemploy- 
ment problem. The cost of living is now 
40 percent above the pre-war level. 


DomInIca’s FOREIGN COMMERCE ACTIVE 


The foreign trade of Dominica was ac- 
tive in 1941, exports having nearly 
doubled in value and imports having in- 
creased by nearly 25 percent, compared 
with 1940 values. Of the £156,496 total 
export value in 1941, more than £90,000 
consisted of shipments of limes, green 
and variously processed. Vanilla exports 
were valued at £18,667; bay oil at £8,051; 
bananas, £6,367; cacao, £6,347; coconuts, 
£4,521; grapefruit, £4,008; and oranges, 
£7,874. All of these values represent sub- 
stantial increases over 1940 figures. 


Total imports into Dominica were 
valued at £124,004, of which £50,942 rep- 
resented the import value of foodstuffs, 
beverages, and tobacco. Imports of 
wheat flour were valued at £14,885; un- 
refined sugar at £7,306; and dried and 
salted fish, £5,783. Other important im- 
port items were cotton piece goods, 
£10,875; shoes, £5,671; and iron and steel 
manufactures, £4,386. Imports of unre- 
fined sugar and cotton piece goods de- 
clined somewhat in both quantity and 
value, but imports of flour, dried and 
salted fish, shoes, and iron and Steel in- 
creased considerably in both quantity 
and value over 1940 imports. 
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Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sugar Rationing Inaugurated in Ber- 
muda.—Sugar rationing at the rate of 
three-quarters of a pound per person per 
week was inaugurated March 29, 1942, 
according to a government notice in the 
Bermuda Official Gazette, April 6, 1942. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Stoves: Restrictions on Production and 
Sale of Other than Approved Models.— 
No stoves other than models approved by 
the Canadian Controller of Supplies can 
be produced in Canada after June l, 
1942, and it is the intention of the Con- 
troller to prohibit manufacturers from 
selling, after September 30, 1942, stoves 
of any models which have not been ap- 
proved, according to an order of the Con- 
troller dated April 13, 1942, Ottawa. 

Manufacturers will be required to ob- 
tain a permit specifying the kind and 
number of stoves which may be made. 
Between April 15 and June 1, 1942, manu- 
facturers are prohibited from making any 
parts for stoves of a model that has not 
been approved, but parts for repair of 
existing models are not affected by the 
order. The design of stoves, both for 
domestic and commercial use, will be 
simplified, and stoves manufactured after 
present stocks of parts are exhausted will 
have to conform to rigid wartime specifi- 
cations. 

In October 1941 the manufacture of 
stoves of all kinds was reduced to 75 per- 
cent of the monthly average number of 
units made in 1940. Under the new order 
of April 13 the output will be still further 
curtailed. 

Small Arms and Ammunition: Use Re- 
stricted Under Specified Conditions —The 
use of small arms and ammunition in 
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Canada for specified purposes is prohib- 
ited after May 15, 1942, except with the 
written permission of the Canadian Con- 
troller of Supplies, by order of the Con- 
troller dated April 11, Ottawa. 

The order affects small arms and am- 
munition in public shooting galleries (in- 
cluding shooting galleries at exhibitions, 
fairs, or similar places) ; in any commer- 
cial shooting device; and in skeet or trap 
shooting (except when such shooting is 
carried on under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of National Defense). 

The order does not restrict the use of 
rifle ammunition by a member of a rifle 
club when participating in the activities 
of his club. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Bristles, Raisins, and Dried Currants: 
Export Selling Prices Acceptable as Val- 
ues for Ad Valorem Charges.—Export 
selling prices are acceptable as values for 
any ad valorem charges on imports of 
bristles (effective April 1, 1942) and on 
raisins and dried currants (effective April 
15), under a ruling by the Canadian Min- 
ister of National Revenue reported in 
Appraisers’ Bulletin Miscellaneous No. 37, 
Supplement No. 6, of April 14, Ottawa. 

Bristles are free of regular duty under 
item 654 and raisins and dried currants 
are dutiable under item 99C at the spe- 
cific rate of 4 cents per pound (free from 
British sources) , so that the ruling affects 
only the value for assessing the 8 percent 
sales tax on all imports, and for the 10 
percent war exchange tax on imports 
from non-Empire countries. 

Steel Pen Nibs Exempted from Import- 
Permit Requirements.—Steel pen nibs 
have been deleted from the list of goods 
prohibited from importation into Can- 
ada under the War Exchange Conserva- 
tion Act of 1940, by a ruling of the Com- 
missioner of Customs dated April 9, 1942, 
Ottawa. 

Item 655 on the prohibited list should 
therefore read as follows: “Pens, pen- 
holders, and rulers, of all kinds (but not 
to include steel pen nibs) .” 

Many Additional Products Subject to 
Export-Permit Requirements.—Over 300 
additional commodities, including certain 
vegetable, animal, textile, metal, mineral, 
and chemical products, have been placed 
on the list of goods prohibited from ex- 
portation from Canada, except under 
permit from the Export Permit Branch 
of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, effective April 15, 1942, according 
to an announcement by that Department 
on April 7, Ottawa. 

The products added to the list include 
spices and seasonings, rice, tapioca, cocoa, 
and many other agricultural products; 
leather manufactures, milk products, 
gelatine and other animal products; a 
number of textiles, including manufac- 
tures of jute, hemp, ramie and sisal, oil- 
cloth and linoleum, and articles of wool 
or hair; all cork products, teakwood, 
sandalwood, and all kinds of wood pulp; 
a number of steel commodities, including 
bicycles and motorcycles, cutlery, hand 
and agricultural tools, office and store 
machinery and fixtures, and a number of 
other iron and steel products; silverware 
and silverplated ware and nickel plumb- 
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ing fixtures, various glass products 
precious and synthetic stones, jewel bear. 
ings, and carbon products; all chemicals: 
brushes, clocks and watches, microscopes 
binoculars and telescopes, and all kinds 
of technical data (that is, plans, specif. 
cations, and technical information of any 
kind). 

Some commodities have been placeg 
under export control to cooperate with 
the United States, by preventing the re. 
exportation from Canada of Uniteg 
States goods, which are under strigt 
United States export control, to undesir. 
able destinations. The majority of the 
products, however, have been placed un. 
der control at the request of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and the War. 
time Industries Control Board as being 
products whose export from Canada 
should be strictly controlled in order to 
conserve supplies. About 25 of the prod- 
ucts listed will be exempted from requir. 
ing an export permit when shipped to 
any part of the British Empire or to the 
United States. On the other hand, 62 
commodities which were previously ex. 
empted from requiring an export permit 
when being shipped to the United States 
or to the British Empire will now require 
an export permit when shipped to any 
destination. 


Commercial Law Digests 


War-Damage Insurance Plan.—The 
Minister of Finance has submitted to 
Parliament a bill to authorize the pay- 
ment of compensation for war damage 
and the establishment of a system of 
Government war-risk insurance. As war 
damage, it would authorize the payment 
of not more than $3,000 to any owner 
of a dwelling in which he resides, with 
appropriate additional amounts for 
damage to chattels. It would also set up 
a central insurance fund for the cover- 
age of property otherwise (including 
business premises, land, crops, highways, 
machinery, securities), the insurance to 
be contracted for with the Government 
on a voluntary basis at rates to be de- 
termined. The Government would start 
this fund with a contribution from the 
Treasury of $5,000,000. Payment of in- 
demnities, except in cases of extreme 
hardship, would be postponed until after 
the war. 

A provision of the bill gives the Min- 
ister authority to enter into an agree- 
ment with any company registered (with 
the Minister) to do fire-insurance busi- 
ness for the performance of such ad- 
ministrative functions at such remuner- 
ation as the Government may decide. 
This is interpreted to mean that the 
commercial companies will handle the 
details of the individual policies. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Babassu Nuts Classified Under Same 
Tariff Numeral as Copra.—The pith of 
the babassu nut is classified with the pith 
of the common coconut under im 
tariff numeral 23-bis, according to Co- 
lombian Executive resolution No. 442 of 
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December 24, 1941, effective the same 
date. The object of the resolution is to 
allow babassu-nut meat to be imported 
under the same conditions as copra. 


Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Iron and Steel Construction Materials: 
sale and Transfer Regulated.—Stocks of 
iron and steel materials for use in con- 
struction of all kinds were frozen on 
March 27, 1942, and their transfer by 
sale or otherwise are allowed only by per- 
mission of the Ministry of Commerce, ac- 
cording to Presidential decree No. 858 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of March 
98, 1942. Within 5 days after March 28, 
all owners of such materials were required 
to declare their holdings to the Ministry 
of Commerce. 

The purpose of the decree is to make 
the country’s existing supplies of these 
scarce materials available to essential 
building and other necessary projects at 
nonprohibitive prices. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance s.—Budgetary 
revenues for the period January 1 to 
April 11 totaled 28,395,000 pesos, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures released by 
the Ministry of Finance, compared with 
21,434,000 pesos in the corresponding 
period of 1941. 

The current-year total includes re- 
ceipts from a number of special funds 
which in previous years were adminis- 
tered separately. Moreover, during the 
1941 period customs revenues and other 
items totaling about 740,000 pesos were 
not credited to the budget but were di- 
verted to the repayment of a 2,000,000- 
peso advance which the Government re- 
ceived in December 1940 from the Cuban 
affiliate of a United States oil company. 
Allowing for the foregoing and for other 
factors which must be taken into con- 
sideration in comparing the two periods, 
regular budgetary revenues during the 
1942 period exceeded those of the 1941 
period by about 3,375,000 pesos. Regular 
budgetary receipts for 1942 do not in- 
clude the proceeds from the tax sur- 
charges created by the Emergency Tax 
Law of September 8, 1941 (totaling 2,446,- 
000 pesos); the proceeds from the taxes 
established for defense and other special 
purposes by decree laws Nos. 1 and 2 
of December 31, 1941 and decree law No. 
14 of February 16, 1942, aggregating 
1,188,000 pesos; and those from the taxes 
established by law No. 31 of November 
22, 1941, for the service of the $25,000,000 
loan which that law authorized (totaling 
2,844,000 pesos from January 1 to April 
11). The proceeds from the foregoing 
tax measures are deposited in special 
accounts to be used for the purposes set 
forth in the respective laws. 

Regular budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing the 1942 period totaled 25,871,000 
pesos, including 1,326,000 pesos additional 
appropriations representing mainly in- 
creased compensation of Government 
employees. During the same period last 
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year _budgetary expenditures totaled 
21,541,000 pesos. 


$25,000,000 Loan Concluded.—Negotia- 
tions between the Cuban Government 
and the Export-Import Bank for the 
$25,000,000 loan authorized by law 31 of 
November 22, 1941, were brought to a 
successful conclusion on April 8, 1942, 
when the loan contract was signed in 
Washington, D.C. 


A press statement released at the time 
by the Cuban Government said that the 
proceeds from the loan are to be used as 
follows: $5,000,000 for repair of the Cen- 
tral Highway; $10,000,000 for the devel- 
opment and diversification of agricul- 
ture; and the balance for waterworks, 
sewage systems, sanitation, and feeder 
roads. 


Extension of 1941 Budget.—Decree No. 
885 of March 31, extending the 1941 
budget for the second quarter of 1942, 
was promulgated in the Official Gazette 
of April 1, 1942. 


Habana Customs Collections, March.— 
Collections at the Habana Customhouse 
totaled 2,770,000 pesos during March 
1942, compared with 2,043,000 pesos in 
March 1941. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consular Fee Reduced on Imports of 
Rubber.—The Cuban consular fee on im- 
ports of unvulcanized or reclaimed rub- 
ber has been reduced to 2 percent of the 
f. o. b. value, port of export, regardless 
of the country of origin, according to 
customs circular No. 1890 of March 20, 
1942. Previously, a consular fee of 2 
percent of the f. o. b. value port of export 
was applicable only to all imports from 
the United States and from countries 
enjoying most-favored-nation treatment 
in Cuba, while a fee of 5 percent was 
applied to imports from all other 
sources. This action was taken under 
provisions of the Production and Supply 
Agreement Law authorizing steps to re- 
duce costs, to domestic industries, of 
prime materials. 


Rough Diamonds: Import Tariff Classi- 
fication Established—Rough diamonds 
imported into Cuba for manufacture will 
be classified for tariff purposes under 
customs tariff item No. 324 and dutiable 
at 10 percent ad valorem under the min- 
imum rate of duty and 8 percent ad 
valorem when imported from the United 
States, according to Cuban customs cir- 
cular No. 65 of March 24, 1942. 


[Tariff item No. 324 includes articles not 
included generically or specifically in any 
other items of the tariff, and their assimila- 
tion to products to which thy ebear greatest 
resemblance has not yet been directed by the 
Treasury Department. The minimum rate of 
uty applies to imports from, among other 
countries, the Union of South Africa, present 
source of the rough diamonds processed in 
Cuba. } 


Low-Priced Perfumery Items Not Sub- 
ject to Recently Established 5-Percent 
Lurury Tax.—Perfumery articles retail- 
ing at not more than 20 cents per unit 
are not considered luxury items and 
therefore are not subject to the recently 
established 5-percent luxury tax, accord- 
ing to Cuban Presidential decree No. 679 
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promulgated in the Gaceta Oficial, March 
14, 1942. 


[For announcement of the establishement 
of the new Cuban luxury taxes, see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of January 31, 1942.] 


Import Package Tax on Petroleum 
Products to be Levied on Basis of a Barrel 
Containing 42 Gallons.—The Cuban Di- 
rector General of Customs in a circular 
of March 16, 1942, has ruled that the 1- 
cent package tax on imports of petroleum 
products, previously applicable to a bar- 
rel unit of 52 gallons, will now, by virtue 
of a provision in agreement law No. 14 
of February 6, 1942, be assessed on a bar- 
rel unit of 42 gallons. Agreement law 
No. 14, among other things, provided that 
taxes applied on petroleum products shall 
be aSsessed on a unit basis of a 42-gallon 
barrel even if previous tax measures af- 
fecting petroleum products specified other 
units. 


Prior Export Permits Must Be Used 
Within 2 Months After Issuance.—Prior 
export permits already issued and those 
which will be issued in the future in con- 
junction with Cuba’s export-control sys- 
tem, will be valid only for a 2-month 
period from the date of issuance, accord- 
ing to a decree of the Ministry of Com- 
merce published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
March 19, 1942. 

Lima Beans: Added to List of Food 
Products Not Subject to Export-Control 
Regulations During Specified Season.— 
Lima beans, exported from Cuba during 
the period December 1 through May 31; 
have been added to the list of food prod- 
ucts which may be seasonally exported 
without fulfillment of the prior export- 
permit requirements established by de- 
cree No. 3485 of December 27, 1941, ac- 
cording to a decree of the Minister of 
Commerce published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of April 1, 1942. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
21, 1942, for announcement of decree No. 3485 
mentioned above. |] 


Cattle on the Hoof and Refrigerated 
Meat: Exportation Temporarily Prohib- 
ited—Exportation from Cuba of cattle 
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on the hoof and refrigerated meat has 
been prohibited for a 30-day period be- 
ginning April 8, 1942, according to Presi- 
dential decree No. 932 promulgated in 
the Gaceta Oficial April 7, 1942. This 
action was taken because of a scarcity 
of meat in the city of Habana. Exporta- 
tion of refrigerated meat of animals 
slaughtered before April 5 is not affected 
by the decree. 

The decree also provides that, if neces- 
sary, the prohibition will be extended. 

Negatives and News Films: Exports 
Exempt from Export-Control Measures.— 
Exportation of news films of Cuban 
events, of copies of news films of Cuban 
or foreign events, and of film and photo 
negatives for development and printing 
in the United States are exempt from the 
existing Cuban prior-export-permit re- 
quirement, according to a decree of the 
Ministry of Commerce, promulgated in 
the Gaceta Oficial of March 23, 1942. 

Aluminum Scrap: Specific Shipment to 
the United States Authorized —A ship- 
ment of 120 bags of aluminum scrap, 
weighing 3,770 kilograms, to the United 
States by the Cuban National Recreation 
Commission, as a gesture of war coopera- 
tion, has been authorized by the Minister 
of Commerce in a decree (No. 811) pro- 
mulgated in the Gaceta Oficial of March 
27, 1942. 

Sugar: Increase in 1942 Production 
Authorized.—Authorized production of 
sugar in Cuba for 1942 has been in- 
creased from 3,600,000 to 3,950,000 Span- 
ish long tons, according to Presidential 
decree No. 935, promulgated in the Ga- 
ceta Oficial of April 8, 1942. The decree 
also reduces to 700,000 tons (previously 
fixed at 30 percent of the originally 
authorized crop), the amount which 
must be produced in the form of invert 
(high-test) molasses. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


Brisk trade which developed during 
the latter half of 1941 has continued 
into 1942 through the month of March, 
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and total sales for the first 3 months of 
this year are above the figures for the 
corresponding months in 1941. Collec- 
tions also have increased, indicating an 
improvement not only in the financial 
condition of business but also in credit 
policy. In general, satisfaction is ex- 
pressed by merchants and bankers alike 
over the internal financial and economic 
condition of the country, and, were it 
not for disturbing outside influences, the 
prospects for the Dominican Republic 
during the rest of 1942 would be excep- 
tionally bright. 

While shipping schedules have been 
irregular as a result of the war, the 
steamship lines that carry nearly all the 
general cargo between the United States 
and Dominican ports report that for the 
first quarter of 1942 they carried an 
amount equal to that carried during the 
same quarter of 1941 when no wartime 
problems existed. 

With all but three of the mills grind- 
ing, sugar production for February 1942 
reached a peak figure. Producers report 
that sale contracts have been signed for 
their total 1941-42 production at a price 
of $2.65 per 100 pounds f. o. b. Dominican 
ports. 

The Dominican Republic’s share of the 
United States coffee quota, under the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement, was 
filled early in February of this year, but 
some shipments are continuing under 
the arrangement permitting shipment 
of an additional 15 percent of the annual 
quota. Stocks are available even beyond 
this 15 percent and will be exported if 
further shipments are allowed by the 
United States before the new quota com- 
mences in October 1, 1942. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Exportation Prohibited Except 
Under License; “Rice Institute” Estab- 
lish to Control Industry —Exportation of 
rice from the Dominican Republic was 
prohibited, except under a prior permit 
obtained from the Ministry of Treasury 
and Commerce, according to Dominican 
Executive decree No. 1475 promulgated 
in the Gaceta Oficial of February 9, 1942, 
and effective as of that date. At the 
same time, a Rice Institute was estab- 
lished to make a study of the rice situ- 
ation in the country and to recommend to 
the President appropriate measures to 
improve the rice industry. 

The decree further states that among 
the phases of the industry on which the 
Rice Institute will advise the President 
are: (1) restrictions of exports to guar- 
antee a sufficient supply for domestic 
consumption; (2) equitable distribution 
of the export quota; (3) establishment 
of maximum prices within the country; 
(4) coordination of information and sta- 
tistics in general which are essential in 
undertaking a study for the improvement 
of the industry; and (5) recommendation 
of a system of loans to rice growers to 
aid them in the raising of their rice crops. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Law Reaffirming Metric System as 
Official System of Weights and Measures 
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Permits Use of Other Standards—qhp 
Dominican Republic has reaffirmed the 
use of the decimal metric system as the 
official system of weights and measures jn 
the country, according to President 
decree No. 702 of March 17, 1942, 
decree, however, also permits the use of 
other standards of weights and measures 
except for land measurements and chart 
making, as long as other standards 
maintain their established mathematica) 
relationship with the standards of the 
decimal metric system. 

The new decree supersedes a law of 
April 29, 1913, which established the 
decimal metric system as the official sys. 
tem in the country and prohibited the 
use of any other system. 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Containers for Tea Must Be Marked 
With the Country of Origin, the Mixture, 
and the Net Weight.—It is forbidden to 
sell, in Egypt, tea packed in cases, boxes, 
or any other forms of package unless the 
country of origin of the tea, the type of 
tea (leaf or powder form), as well as the 
net weight, are clearly shown. 

If the tea is mixed, the package should 
bear the words “mixed tea” with an in. 
dication of the origin of each variety, 
In case Chinese or Japanese tea is one 
of the varieties, its proportion in the mix. 
ture should be indicated. 

When tea is sold in bulk, cases contain. 
ing such stock should bear an indication 
of its orgin and kind. This decree was 
issued on March 19, 1942, and published 
in the Journal Officiel on March 23. 

Provisional Commercial Agreement 
With Ireland (Eire) Continued.—The 
provisional commercial agreement be- 
tween Egypt and Eire originally con- 
cluded in July 1930, and_ extended 
annually by a subsequent exchange of 
notes, has been renewed under the same 
conditions for a period of 1 year to expire 
February 16, 1943, according to an an- 
nouncement in the Journal Officiel, 
Cairo, March 23, 1942. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Limestone and Limestone Flux: Export 
Licenses Required in France and Algeria.’ 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Licenses From Governor Gen- 
eral Required for all Exports.* 

Direction General of Economic Serv- 
ices Reorganized To Control Production 
and Commerce.* 

Hides and Skins, Shea Butter: Exporta- 
tion Limited to Members of Exporters 
Groups.* 
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Germany 


Transport and Communication 


German Railways Using Czech Cars.— 
Cars belonging to the Bohemian-Mora- 
yian State Railways are now being used 
by the German Reichsbahn, under an 
agreement concluded between the two 
systems in 1941, according to the Eu- 
ropean press. 

The arrangement is said to have been 
made with a view to avoiding cars re- 
turning empty to their bases, and the 
Bohemian-Moravian State Railways are 
entitled to make use of German cars in a 
similar way. The Central Wagon Con- 
trol Office of the Reichsbahn acts as the 
clearing house for the accounts arising 
from this common use of cars. 


Guadeloupe 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Suspension of Import Duties on Nu- 
merous Articles——Customs duties are 
suspended until further notice on im- 
ports into Guadeloupe of numerous 
articles, including live animals, meats, 
dairy products, grains, vegetables, fruits, 
and iron and steel products, according to 
the Journal Officiel, December 20, 1941. 
A supplementary duty-free list including 
lumber and wood products of various 
kinds and sacks of jute, hemp, linen, 
cotton, and other fabrics, was published 
in the Journal Officiel, January 10, 1942. 

Use of Manioc Flour in Wheat Bread 
Required—The use of 10 percent of 
manioc flour in wheat bread is compul- 
sory, effective in Basse-Terre January 1, 
1942, and elsewhere in the colony of 
Guadeloupe on January 15, 1942, accord- 
ing to a notice published in the Journal 
Officiel, December 30, 1941. 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity was fairly satisfactory 
during March, though dislocations were 
noted in certain lines of trade because of 
war conditions. Stocks of new automo- 
biles, trucks, tires, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, and domestic mechanical refrigera- 
tors have been frozen, and wholesale and 
retail sales of such products are under 
the control of the Guatemalan Priority 
Control Office. The higher prices re- 
ceived for the 1941-42 coffee crop consti- 
tute a backlog of prosperity for the coun- 
try in general, though it has not yet been 
fully reflected in current activity. Col- 
lections were prompt and satisfactory; 
but credits extended by Americans to 
local importers were somewhat tight dur- 
ing the month. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1941-42 coffee season virtually 
came to an end in March. Total ex- 
ports for the season lagged considerably 
behind those for the corresponding period 
of the preceding year, because of the late 
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crop and wartime shipping difficulties. 
The local coffee market continued active 
and firm, and sales of blocked coffee un- 
der the 20-percent quota plan were 
speeded up by the Central Bank of Guate- 
mala. Prospects for the 1942-43 crop 
were promising in the sections where 
flowering has occurred, but it was still 
too early to make any prediction concern- 
ing the crop as a whole. Banana pro- 
duction increased during the month, 
though hindered by transportation diffi- 
culties. The 1941-42 chicle season ended 
with an estimated record production of 
around 3,000,000 pounds. Contracts were 
made for exploiting the second-grade 
gum known as “chiquibul.” Much inter- 
est was shown in the country in the 
possibilities of reviving rubber produc- 
tion, and increased activity was noted in 
a number of other minor forest and agri- 
cultural products. 


FISHING 


Preliminary permission was granted by 
the Government during the month for 
an exclusive fishing-industry concession 
to operate on the Pacific coast of the Re- 
public with a U. S. firm providing the 
technical management and a major por- 
tion of the initial capital. Chief prod- 
ucts at the outset will consist of vitamins 
derived from shark livers, but other 
phases of the industry will be developed 
as soon as possible. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Guatemala during Feb- 
ruary 1942 were 44 percent above, and 
imports into the country 9 percent below, 
the preceding month’s level. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Suspended or Reduced 
Temporarily on Specified Products.— 
Import duties have been suspended tem- 
porarily in Madagascar and Dependen- 
cies on sweetened milk foods, preserved 
sardines and tunny fish, certain grape 
wines, and old clothes, by an order pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Mada- 
gascar. 

At the same time, import duties were 
reduced by one-half on certain paints 
and varnishes, wool yarn for retaii sale, 
cotton knit goods, mixed cotton cicth, 
woolen dress goods, and rubber footwear. 

Pepper: Export Duty Imposed; Unspec- 
ified Animals: Export Duty Reduced.— 
An export duty of 6 percent ad valorem 
has been imposed on pepper in Mada- 
gascar and Dependencies, and the export 
duty on unspecified live animals (other 
than cattle, horses, mules, and hogs) has 
been reduced from 20 percent to 6 per- 
cent ad valorem, by an order published 
in the Journal Official of Madagascar. 


Martinique 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Suspension of Import Duties on Cer- 
tain Foodstuffs—Customs duties are 
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suspended until further notice on im- 
ports of extract of malt, powdered cream, 
puddings, “entremetes,”’ desserts, frozen 
desserts, and other items, not containing 
chocolate, egg whites or other albumens, 
egg yolks, unsweetened, and whole eggs, 
unsweetened, according to the Journal 
Officiel of Martinique, March 14, 1942. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Commercial activity within Mexico dur- 
ing March was improved over that of 
February in most sections of the country. 
Sales were brisk, and industry continued 
at satisfactory levels in most regions. 
The northern and western regions par- 
ticularly were favored with active trade, 
and in the southeast cordage mills were 
busy at better than seasonal levels and 
lumbering was active. 

Import trade and wholesale business 
were affected by the direction of bank 
funds away from customary lines (such 
as commercial discounts, acceptances, 
and similar short-term operations) into 
industrial channels. The Bank of Mexico 
was reported to be considering further 
raising to 30 percent the margin required 
for deposits by banks in Mexico. Collec- 
tions during March continued on the 
same satisfactory level as for recent 
months. However, the volume from 
abroad had decreased somewhat as a 
result of import restrictions on certain 
types of goods. Credit facilities were in- 
clined to be somewhat tighter. 

The central area of Mexico was active 
in some commercial lines but in others 
was retarded. Companies producing 
items of iron and steel showed a 20 per- 
cent increase over a year ago. Mills 


turning out cotton and woolen teztiles 
were working at capacity. A soft-drink 
plant in Guadalajara, Mexico’s second 
city, has had to increase its capacity by 
more than 200 percent, and another bot- 
tling plant is now under construction 
there. 
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In San Luis Potosi two new banks were 
opened during March. One is a branch 
of the Banco del Centrol, S. A., and the 
other is the Banco Mercantil de San Luis 
Potosi. 


MINING AND PETROLEUM 


Mining operations in Mexico remained 
intensely active, with most mines operat- 
ing at full capacity. Output is being 
steadily augmented, and the mining in- 
dustry generally is in excellent condition. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


March weather was unusually mild and 
dry, except in Veracruz and the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, which experienced a spell 
of unseasonably cold weather. Drier- 
than-usual weather was reported in the 
northwest section of Mexico. Early in 
March a duststorm of high velocity swept 
over Torreon, causing some damage to 
cotton planted in that area. 


Cattle movements from the central and 
northeastern sections of Mexico continue 
to be heavy, and prices remain high. 
Pasture lands are reported to be in fair 
condition. Exceptionally arid conditions 
and the lack of rain have made pasturage 
in the western cattle area near Nogales 
very poor. 

The wheat crop for 1942 promises to be 
the best in several years—much better 
than the poor harvest of 1941. Rust- 
resisting strains of wheat have been in- 
troduced in several sections. 

Rice was exported in small quantities 
from Colima in March. Heavier rice 
shipments are to be exported from So- 
nora and Sinaloa within the next few 
months. Cotton plantings for 1942 have 
been stimulated by good prices and heavy 
yields of the last year, and it is likely that 
cotton production will run 10 percent 
higher than last year. In the Mexicali 


region plantings will be up, because some 
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of the lands formerly devoted to wheat 
have now been turned over to cotton. 

Vegetable shipments from Mexico are 
running ahead of those of recent years. 
Shipments of tomatoes and green peppers 
have risen, while the movement of green 
peas to the United States has lagged in 
comparison with amounts shipped in pre- 
vious times. 

A new but small industry in ginger root 
is being started in the Mexicali area, the 
first shipments taking place in March. 
Banana shipments through Laredo have 
been running heavy. Sugarcane produc- 
tion is stated to be up a third over that 
of last year. Chicle production for this 
year, according to a revised estimate, will 
be the highest in many years. The pro- 
duction of sisal fiber, which has been 
aided by abundant rainfall in Yucatan, 
is expected to be greater than last year. 
New areas are being planted in sesame 
in many parts of Mexico. 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Imports From 
United States.—The exchange rate con- 
tinues at 1.905 florins to the dollar for 
sight drafts. Exchange is available in 
unlimited amounts to cover imports from 
the United States, and no delays in re- 
mittances are attributable to exchange 
difficulties. 

The sale of exchange for purposes 
other than imports is severely restricted, 
and each application to buy exchange 
for other purposes must be approved 
separately; each case is decided on its 
merits. However, exchange to pay for 
services considered absolutely necessary, 
such as premiums on insurance policies, 
is generally made available. 


Norway 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Drastic Cuts in Footwear Supplies.— 
Applications to buy shoes in Bergen far 
exceed the allotments for possible pur- 
chases, and in February 1942 further 
curtailments virtually cut the supplies 
in half, according to the European press. 
Some unfilled applications for light foot- 
wear were originally presented in August 
1941. Early in February total requests 
to get boots and shoes ranged between 
26,000 and 27,000—for Bergen, a city of 
approximately 100,000 population. 

The lighi-shoe allotment for women 
and children was reduced from 2,134 
pairs to 1,600, and for summer shoes 
from 535 to 53. Rations of galoshes and 
rubber boots were cut from 2,430 to 1,215. 
The amount of rubber boots for sale to 
men was pared from 165 to 55. 

A somewhat more liberal ration of 
leather shoes was made for February, 
with the number of heavy shoes for men 
increasing to 448 compared with 75 in 
January. Women and children were 
granted nermission to buy 693 pairs; in 
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January they were allowed only 139 
The number of soles was reduced from 
10,666 to 5,333; use of wooden soles jg 
being restricted in towns. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Insurance-Premium Payments and 
Company Assets, 1940.—Insurance Dre. 
miums in Norway in 1940 amounted to 
181,900,000 kroner, of which only 7,199. 
000 kroner were paid to foreign insur. 
ance companies operating in Norway 
There were in operation in that year 
foreign and 14 Norwegian life-insurane, 
companies and 57 foreign and 121 Nop. 
wegian companies covering loss and dam. 
age (correspond to U. S. fire and Marine 
and casualty and surety companies), 

Premium payments in Norwegian 
kroner were as follows: Life insurange 
87,600,000; transportation, 41,700,000: 
fire, 26,200,000; bonding, 1,000,000; guar. 
anty, 1,500,000; glass, 626,000: equip. 
ment, 872,000; burglary, 1,380,000; auto. 
mobile liability, 7,440,000; accident, 2. 
330,000; plumbing, 489,000; and war risk 
against stocks of merchandise, 9,500,000. 

Stock of life-insurance companies 
dropped from 2,161,000,000 kroner to 2. 
122,000,000. Insurance funds, which 
correspond to legal reserves of U.S. com. 
panies, totaled 936,000,000 kroner, while 
the assets of these companies amounted 
to 986,500,000. The total assets of Nor. 
wegian companies insuring against loss 
and damage was 255,500,000 kroner for 
stock companies and_ 76,200,000 for 
mutual companies. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty on Copper Sulfate Sus- 
pended.—The import duty on copper sul- 
fate was suspended for a period of 6 
months from February 25, 1942, by de- 
cree No. 31891 published on that date. 

[The minimum import duty on copper sul- 
fate is 0.02 gold escudo per kilogram net, 


Southern Rhodesia 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Certain Grains and Tapioca Flour: Im- 
port Duty Suspended.—Wheat, corn, bar- 
ley, rice, buckwheat, oats and rye, and 
tapioca flour may be imported into 
Southern Rhodesia duty-free from any 
source in accordance with a Government 
order effective January 1, 1942, published 
in the Government Gazette of February 6. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Petroleum Products: Import 
Duties Increased.* 

Olive-Foots for Oil Extraction: Pro- 
duction Tax Established.* 

Fish, Salted, Dried, or Smoked: Export 
License Taxes Fized.* 
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Barley: Export Duty Removed; Con- 
trol Tax Increased.* 

jron Ore and Lead: Price-Equalization 
Taxes Established.* 

Woolen Carpets: Exportation Subject 
to Special Permit and Mark of Quality.* 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


Steady deterioration in Turkish eco- 
nomic conditions during 1941 resulted 
from a combination of domestic and in- 
ternational influences, the latter being 
py far the more important. With the 
extension of hostilities to Greece and 
to the Aegean and Black Sea areas, the 
movement of foreign trade was further 
restricted, and domestic distribution was 
also affected by the curtailment of coast- 
wise traffic which caused temporary 
shortages of food and coal in several 
yrban centers. Because of smaller crops, 
cereals (in which the country is normally 
self-sustaining) had to be imported. 

Official control measures failed to pre- 
yent a continued advance in price levels. 
Industrial and mining activity was steady. 
Domestic trade was at a low level as a 
result of diminishing supplies, and most 
dealings were on a cash basis. 

Turkey’s foreign-exchange position im- 
proved, but lack of shipping space hamp- 
ered imports, especially from the United 
States. Ordinary budget appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending May 31, 1942, 
were 15 percent above those of the pre- 
ceding year. An increase in note circu- 
jation during 1941 was attributed partly 
to extraordinary expenditures connected 
with the defense program. 


ForEIGN TRADE RESTRICTED—TRADE WITH 
UNITED STATES SMALLER 


After declining sharply in 1940, Turk- 
ish foreign trade in 1941 was still handi- 
capped by the disruption of shipping fa- 
cilities. In the first 5 months of 1941 
(publication of statistics was discontin- 
ued May 31, 1941) exports increased in 
value to £T73,921,000 from £T60,884,000 
a year previous, while imports declined to 
£T32,849,000 from £T33,880,000—but the 
gain in the former was apparently attrib- 
utable to higher prices, as the volume 
was considerably smaller. 

Disturbances in the Black Sea limited 
the movement of trade between Turkey 
and Balkan ports to small craft, while 
the Greek campaign reduced the move- 
ment of traffic via rail to central Europe. 
Following the close of the Greek cam- 
Paign, trade with Italy improved, but 
shipments to central Europe (Germany 
and Hungary) were slowed up by dam- 
age to the rail line, which necessitated 
the use of motor trucks for part of the 
distance, A trade agreement concluded 
with Germany in October 1941 provided 
for a substantial expansion of trade from 
the low level reached in 1940. Trade 
with Great Britain was fairly brisk. Traf- 
fic via the Bagdad-Basra rail route was 
Irregular, being limited by inadequate 
rolling stock, high rates, and congestion 
at the port of Basra (Iraq). 
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In the first 8 months of 1941 (latest 
published) exports from the United 
States to Turkey totaled $8,380,400 ($11,- 
707,570 in same period of 1940), and im- 
ports into the United States from Turkey 
amounted to $5,203,460 ($6,654,500), ac- 
cording to United States statistics. 


Crops SMALLER—PRICES HIGH 


Estimates for 1941 indicate smaller 
yields than in 1940 for most crops, in- 
cluding such leading products as cereals, 
tobacco, fruits and nuts, and cotton. 
Although Turkey normally raises ade- 
quate foodstuffs for domestic needs, im- 
ports of wheat and flour were necessary to 
supplement local production during the 
year. This deficiency was partly attrib- 
uted to smaller crops, increased needs of 
the Army and to a decrease in coastwise 
traffic, which caused temporary short- 
ages of certain foodstuffs in a number of 
urban centers. Official supervision over 
the food supply was extended by making 
all cereals subject to declaration and pro- 
viding for purchase by the Government at 
fixed prices. Toward the end of the year 
bread and flour were rationed, and limi- 
tations were placed on individual pur- 
chases of various products. 

Although official measures were adopted 
to control prices, the trend continued up- 
ward during 1941. Asa means of keeping 
down prices, the output of semi-Govern- 
ment plants was distributed directly to 
the public through chain stores estab- 
lished throughout the country. While 
official decrees provided for declaration 
of stocks, and for Government acquisi- 
tion at fair prices, the actual fixing of 
maximum prices, particularly for food- 
stuffs, was left largely to the local munic- 
ipal authorities. 


INDUSTRY AND MINING STEADY 


Industrial output was well sustained, 
considering the shortage in imported 
materials. Activity was concentrated on 
manufactures using domestic supplies at 
the expense of plants dependent on for- 
eign sources. Operations of industrial 
establishments were also aided by the 
wide exemptions from military service 
granted to factory employees. Data for 
the first 9 months of 1941 indicate in- 
creased output as compared with 1940 
of electric current, cement, wool yarn, 
and manipulated tobacco, with smaller 
production of glass, paper, and cotton 
yarn. Larger production at the new 
Karabuk iron and Steel plant helped 
partly to offset the drop in imports of 
iron and steel products. 

Activity on public projects expanded 
somewhat in 1941, involving rail and 
road construction, improvements at the 
ports of Iskenderun (formerly Alexan- 
dretta) and Mersin (which have increased 
in importance since the outbreak of the 
war), and some irrigation work. Private 
construction remained at a standstill. 

Mineral output, though fairly well 
maintained, suffered partly from a short- 
age of labor and transport difficulties. 
In the first 9 months of 1941 coal pro- 
duction totaled 2,411,000 tons (2,261,000 
in the first 9 months of 1940); lignite 
130,474 (111,975); copper ingots 1,806 
(5,802). Estimates of chrome-ore pro- 
duction for the first 5 months of 1941 
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indicate a decline from the comparative 
period of 1940. Although Turkey nor- 
mally exports coal, the lack of sufficient 
coastwise shipping facilities caused a 
serious coal shortage throughout Turkey 
at the end of 1941. To relieve the situa- 
tion the Turkish Government assumed 
control, early in 1942, of Turkish ships 
of over 50 tons. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Estimates Larger; Note Circu- 
lation Expands.—Ordinary budget esti- 
mates for 1941-42 (June 1 to May 31) 
anticipate a balance of receipts and ex- 
penditures around £T309,740,000, which 
is 15 percent above 1940-41. The law 
provides for increases in income tax, 
livestock tax, transaction tax, and taxes 
on various monopolies. Extraordinary 
allotments, not included in the ordinary 
budget, have so far totaled £T143,000,000. 

At the close of 1941 note circulation 
stood at £T512,473,000 (including £T9,- 
048,000 held by Central Bank) as com- 
pared with £T402,883,000 (£T14,943,280) 
a year earlier; gold coverage of actual 
note circulation represented 22.4 percent 
against 27.3 at end of 1940. The increase 
in note circulation was attributed partly 
to the need of covering extraordinary 
expenses connected with the national- 
defense program. 

Exchange Situation Easier; Govern- 
ment Bonds Issued.—The foreign-ex- 
change situation was easier during 1941, 
and while exchange permits were 
granted more freely, the lack of shipping 
space continued to hamper imports, espe- 
cially from the United States. The 
Turkish paper pound was fairly steady 
around $0.76, but the Turkish gold pound 
increased substantially in value, selling 
around 25 to 27 Turkish paper pounds in 
January 1942, as contrasted with 14-15 
in September 1939. 

Two issues of Turkish Government 
bonds (£T25,000,000 each) of short term 
found a ready sale because of the scar- 
city of investments. With the restriction 
of credit and the liquidation of outstand- 
ing debts, most banks reported increased 
deposits in both commercial and savings 
accounts. There was no change in the 
credit situation, as business continued 
almost entirely on a cash basis. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Fish: Exportation to Italy Permitted in 
Exchange for Specified Italian Prod- 
ucts.—Exportation from Turkey to Italy 
of fresh and salted fish up to a total value 
of £T1,500,000, in exchange for an equiv- 
alent amount of specified Italian prod- 
ucts imported by way of private com- 
pensation, has been permitted by 
circular No. 42 of December 27, 1941, 
published in the Turkish Official Gazette 
of January 12, 1942. 

The Italian products specified, which 
must arrive in Turkey or have been 
shipped before the fish are exported, are: 
paper and cigarette paper; medical sup- 
plies, chemical products and dyes, prod- 
ucts of the ceramic and glass industry 
(except artificial jewelry) , cork and cork 
products, electric-light bulbs, hats and 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Automotive 
Products 


* Canapa—New passenger-car sales in 
February 1942, exclusive of deliveries. to 
the Government for war purposes, de- 
clined 59 percent in number and 55 per- 
cent in retail value from February 1941. 
There were 2,733 passenger models sold 
for $3,754,396 in February 1942, compared 
with 6,717 cars retailed for $8,359,840 in 
the same month a year before. Sales 
in the Maritime Provinces decreased only 
3 percent, but substantial reductions in 
sales occurred in all other Provinces. 
Ontario sales were down 53 percent; Que- 
bec, 62 percent; Saskatchewan, 67 per- 
cent; Alberta, 70 percent; Manitoba, 80 
percent; and British Columbia, 82 per- 
cent. 

Sales of new trucks and busses in Feb- 
ruary of this year, other than those to 
the military, were 11 percent below the 
corresponding number in 1941, but in- 
creased 4 percent in dollar value; 2,200 
units were sold for $3,018,869 in the 
month under review compared with 2,459 
vehicles sold for $2,907,205 in February 
1941. Increases of 2 percent in Ontario, 
10 percent in Saskatchewan, and 19 per- 
cent in Manitoba were more than offset 
by declines which took place in other 
regions of the country. Sales were 12 
and 13 percent less in Alberta and the 
Maritime Provinces, respectively, while 
they declined 25 percent in Quebec and 
50 percent in British Columbia. 

Combined sales of passenger and com- 
mercial vehicles totaled 4,933 units val- 
ued at $6,733,265—representing decreases 
of 46 percent in number and 40 percent 
in retail value from the 9,176 units selling 
at $11,267,045 in February 1941. 


Beverages 


* CanaDA.—Importation and distribution 
of all alcoholic beverages in the Province 
of Quebec, except beer of not more than 
4 percent alcoholic content by weight, 
is by law entrusted to the Quebec Liquor 
Commission. It is reported that about 
108 liquor stores are operated by the Com- 
mission and that during the 1939-40 
fiscal year retail sales aggregated $17,- 
991,145. Preliminary estimates of the 
1940-41 retail sales of champagnes and 
wines in the Province of Quebec by the 
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Quebec Liquor Commission are as fol- 
lows: 





Imperial 
Kind proof 
gallons 


Champagne - &, 244 
Clarets 17, 339 
Sauternes ; 29, 494 
Ports aS ‘ 347, 641 
Sherries . 716, 488 
Burgundies 15, 864 
Vermouths , 11, 626 
Other wines 59, 175 





Chemicals 


Use of Rotenone Restricted 


With imports of rotenone from Malaya 
and the Netherlands Indies cut off, the 
War Production Board has found it neces- 
Sary to limit the use of that product. 

The tropical product, rotenone, is used 
mainly as a spray for food crops, particu- 
larly peas and beans; as a delouSing 
agent; for household insecticides, for cat- 
tle and poultry powders; and as an in- 
gredient in sprays and soaps for dogs, 
cats, and other household pets. 

The conservation order M-133 recently 
issued permits its continued use as a de- 
lousing agent and for food crops 
other than cotton, tobacco, cranberries, 
eggplant, onions, peppers, and sweet corn. 
Household uses are prohibited. 

The order applies to manufacture of 
preparations containing rotenone and 
does not affect the use of such products 
already manufactured. 

Imports of rotenone from Latin Amer- 
ica—normally half the United States’ 
supply—are expected to increase sharply 
next year. Meantime, shipments of 
pyrethrum, a satisfactory substitute for 
household uses, continue to arrive from 
Africa and are not restricted. 


Women Replacing Men in British 
Chemical Industry 


The chemical industry of Great Britain 
is expanding rapidly, and with this 
growth comes a corresponding increase in 
demand for labor. To avert a labor 
shortage, the chief bottleneck in produc- 
tion, several labor measures were put 
into effect which not only have averted 
a shortage and facilitated the staffing of 
plants recently put into production but 
are expected to be most helpful in meet- 
ing demands for labor in new plants soon 
to be put in operation. 

One measure was the labor-control 
order designed to keep workers within the 
industry in which they are experienced 
and where their services can be used to 
greatest advantage. Another encouraged 
greater employment of women. 

Employment of women in the chemical 
industry has increased, and the necessity 
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of even greater employment during the 
war period is recognized, for there is 
practically no available supply of male 
labor, other than that already in the 
industry. It is clear that more women 
must be employed to augment the exist. 
ing labor supply and make it possible to 
spread the present manpower over the 
growing industry. 

A scheme for the coordinated use of 
the services of men and women, known 
as the “dilution” scheme, was tried ang 
found to be workable. A study based op 
reports by individual firms in the chem. 
ical industry showed that women can do 
practically every job a man can do, except 
those requiring sheer physical strength, 
Therefore, the normal organization of 
labor in the plants was modified to place 
women in jobs, but relieving them of 
heavy work which will be done by men— 
or, where heavy work is a primary part 
of the job, by using three women to re. 
place two men. 

The present over-all employment of 
women in the essential branches of the 
industry is about 25 percent. 


* Brazit.—The importance of the United 
Kingdom in the copper-sulfate market of 
Brazil is reflected in the import-trade sta. 
tistics. The United Kingdom supplied 
about 31 percent of the total imports in 
1937, and in 1940 about 96 percent. 

Total imports of copper sulfate in 1937 
were 1,632 metric tons, with Belgium, the 
United Kingdom, and Germany the chief 
sources, shipping 835, 505, and 216 metric 
tons, respectively. In 1940, the total 
reached 1,567 tons, of which the United 
Kingdom supplied 1,5050 tons and the 
United States 62. 


* Ecypt—vVarious chemicals from the 
United States found a ready sale in Egypt 
in 1941. This interest is attributed to 
the closing of former sources of supply, 
since there was practically no sale of 
these products from the United States 
before the war. 

* IRELAND (Eire).—The daily output of 
the four factories operating under the 
Irish Alcohol Factories, Ltd., is about 
1,000 gallons of industrial alcohol for 
blending with gasoline. The alcohol is 
produced from potatoes, and the original 
capacity of the factories was 7,000 tons of 
raw materials annually, but they are now 
processing 8,000. The factories are in 
Louth, Monaghan, and Donegal Counties. 
The fifth factory, in County Mayo, is not 
yet in operation. 


* Mexico.—The principal _ industrial 
chemicals imported into Mexico during 
the first 10 months of 1941 were caustic 
soda, sodium and potassium carbonate, 
and coal-tar colors. Each group showed 
a large increase over the corresponding 
period of 1940, the greatest increase be 
ing in coal-tar colors, which were nearly 
21,4 times those of the earlier period. 
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Imports of these items for the periods 
January to October 1940 and 1941 are 
shown in the following table: 


_orr 





| Quantity Value 


} 
Janu- | Janu- | Janu- |} Janu- 
Item ary- | ary- | ary- | ary- 
| Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- 




















ber ber ber ber 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
———— ike Mae Tea ’ 
Metric | Metric 
tons tons | Pesos | Pesos 
Caustic soda....-------| 13,317 | 17,016 | 3,455 | 4,011 
Sodium and potassium | 
carbonate _..--| 12,424 | 19, 661 | 2, 205 2, 878 
Coal-tar cclors | 417 | 1,004 | 2,657] 5,127 








* Unrrep Kincpom.—The borax industry 
of the United Kingdom had a profitable 
year in 1941, according to the British 
press. The profit of one of the largest 
companies, including income from sub- 
sidiary interests, for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, increased 17 percent over 
that of the corresponding period of 1940. 

There was a steady demand for borax 
throughout the year and trade was main- 
tained with markets in Europe and over- 
seas Which were still accessible. Demand 
from the United States was exceptionally 
active. Sales in the domestic market are 
now controlled to restrict nonessential 
yses and to meet essential requirements. 


Coal 


* Canapa—Coal production in British 
Columbia has increased steadily since the 
outbreak of war. During the first 2 
months of 1942, the coal output amounted 
to 348,268 long tons, compared with 
274,308 in the corresponding period of 
1941. 

Present production will necessarily have 
to be greatly increased as a result of the 
order of the Dominion Oil Controller in- 
structing that the oil-heating equipment 
in public buildings in British Columbia 
must be converted to the use of coal by 
June 1, 1942, if the fuel requirements of 
the Province are to be filled by domestic 
coal producers. As a result of the order, 
it is estimated that Provincial coal re- 
quirements for the ensuing year will 
amount to 2,500,000 long tons, compared 
with a production of 1,800,000 long tons 
in 1941, 


Since 1930 the average annual coal pro- 
duction in British Columbia has been 
1,497,915 long tons, and the last year 
in which coal output exceeded 2,500,000 
long tons was in 1928, when 2,526,702 tons 
were mined. While coal deposits in the 
Province are ample to meet all possible 
demands, it is stated that the production 
of 2,500,000 long tons would necessitate 
employing from 500 to 700 additional men 
working full time. One prominent pro- 
ducer has declared that to prevent a 
shortage of fuel the Federal manpower- 
mobilization program will have to be 
applied to the coal industry. 

The industry is convinced that there 
should be no difference in the prices for 
lump coal and smaller sizes, inasmuch as 
the heavy increase in the use of stoker 
equipment has improved the demand for 
small-sized coal, and the mines, to meet 
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this demand, will have to break up the 
more expensive lump coal. 


Construction 


* CanapA.—Permits issued for new con- 
struction projects in Greater Vancouver, 
British Columbia, for the first 2 months 
of 1942 were valued at $1,068,820, a decline 
of 46 percent in comparison with the cor- 
responding period of 1941. 


* Unitep Kincpom—The urgent need 
for economizing on steel, timber, and 
labor has resulted in production of sev- 
eral distinct types of prefabricated houses 
for war needs. A Hull concern had de- 
veloped a system using small panels 
framed in timber and encased either with 
weatherboard, plywood, or “Lignocrete,” 
for walls and elliptical span roofs. The 
three types have a common basis in the 
method of interlocking the panels. The 
use of weatherboard and plywood sheath- 
ing are generally known, but must be 
modified for adaptation to the new plan 
by conventional treatment of external 
wall faced with building paper under 
weatherboard and by waterproof felt bat- 
tened at joints for weatherproofing. 


“Lignocrete” is a composition material 
prepared from softwood sawdust, chalk 
flour and cement, in the proportions of 
5 parts sawdust to 1 part cement and 
chalk, plus certain ingredients not dis- 
closed. It is claimed that the material 
neither swells nor shrinks with changing 
humidities, that it is free from condensa- 
tion defects, is fire-resistant, has acous- 
tic properties approximating those of 
lumber, and has great strength in relation 
to its relatively light weight. It can be 
drilled, screwed or nailed, and sawed with 
an ordinary hand saw. 

Construction of “Lignocrete” units is 
simple, it is stated. A wooden frame is 
placed on a purpose-made timber form; 
3-inch wire nails are driven at regular 
intervals into and through the boards, 
forming two sides of the panel. The 
nails are then bent to hook shape, and 
iron wire is stretched between opposing 
hooks. “Lignocrete” mixture is then 
poured into the reinforced mold thus 
formed. 

The finished unit can be made in either 
rectangular panels, for walls of one- or 
two-story houses, or in elliptically sec- 
tioned form, for use in roofs up to 80 
feet in span without support from inter- 
nalcolumns. In either case the structure 
consists simply of a number of preformed 
panels or units screwed together—erected 
by semiskilled labor and no special equip- 
ment. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Export Rules, Cocoa Beans and Cocoa 
Butter 


Changes and additions to the export 
provisions on maximum prices for cocoa 
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beans and cocoa butter include the fol- 
lowing clauses: 

(1) The export clause, permitting sales 
at prices 10 percent in excess of the max- 
imum domestic prices, is revised to ex- 
cept Canada from such export category. 

(2) Such “consular fees actually in- 
curred by the seller” may be added to the 
maximum prices for cocoa beans and 
cocoa butter when sold for export. 


* BritisH WEsT INDIES.—Exports of cof- 
fee from Trinidad declined sharply to a 
total of 15,000 pounds in February, com- 
pared with 260,540 pounds for February 
1941. Production for March is estimated 
at 200,000 pounds, and the present carry- 
over is about 80,000 pounds. Prices are 
12 cents per pound for Arabica and 81% 
cents per pound for Robusta. 


Fish and Products 


* CanapA.—A total of 72,000,000 white- 
fish fry, the largest such distribution in 
many years, has been released into the 
waters of the eastern end of Lake Erie, 
the manager of the Government Fish 
Hatchery at Normandale, Ontario, re- 
ports. 

There was an exceptionally large 
spawn “take” in the autumn of 1941, and 
the hatch was 72 percent of all eggs col- 
lected. Normally, the hatch runs from 
60 to 65 percent. 

The hatchery also has on hand ap- 
proximately 125,000 yearling trout which 
will be distributed about April 15, 1942, 
in the streams of Norfolk and Elgin 
counties in Ontario Province. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


* Brazit.—Harvesting has begun in the 
grape-growing regions of Rio Grande do 
Sul, and grape production for 1942 is 
estimated at 120,000,000 kilograms. The 
quality of the grapes is said to be good, 
and the harvest is regarded as normal. 
* Canapa.—During the past decade a 
great expansion has taken place in the 
commercial production of vegetables in 
the Dominion; upward of 75,000 acres 
were added to farming operations in the 
1931-41 period. 

Back in 1931 Canada grew slightly more 
than 100,000 acres of commercial vege- 
tables, of which sweet corn, tomatoes, 
green peas, cabbage, and onions com- 
prised the major part. Cucumbers, green 
beans, and carrots accounted fer much 
of the remainder. The total acreage for 
1941 probably increased to about 175,000 
acres. 

A large proportion of the Canadian 
commercial production of vegetables is 
used for canning. Yet this is not a recent 
development. During 1931 Canada pro- 
duced 6,000,000 cases of canned vegetables 
exclusive of soups, tomato juice, catsup, 
tomato pulp, tomato paste and puree, 
sauerkraut and pickles. In the following 
year production dropped to 4,200,000 cases 
and then increased steadily to 9,600,000 
in 1937, dropping again to 7,600,000 cases 
in 1939. 

The 1940 figures are not available on 
the same basis, but, judging by the 285,- 
000,000 pounds net weight, the output 
was about 9,500,000 cases (basis 24/2’s). 
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This total net weight of canned vege- 
tables was made up as follows: 


Distribution of Canada’s Vegetable Pack Expor : Packing Required for 
in 1940 Military Canned Goods 


Kind Percent Any canner who is required to set 
- aside canned goods for the armed 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Asparagus oo-sgaaas 1.3 forces must provide himself with the 
reen . a ee 3 om ee §.3 ; 

Baked oy papadere-stheee~nrse=-—r --| Ag necessary materials to pack such 
Beets..______. Lae 1.0 products in export boxes—which 


|S linemen tag ie a ! must be nailed wooden boxes 


ee Ree eanees... 4 weatherproof solid fiber boxes, or 
Cream of corn _.__._____- 7.5 wirebound wood boxes, according to 
ne... < a recent WPB supplementary order. 
oO 24.8 Canned goods for the military will 
—— ----- i not be accepted in ordinary domes- 
Tomatoes ____ 33.9 tic packing cases, it is stated. 


Export packing specifications are 
available from OPM. 





In addition, large quantities of vege- 
tables were used in the production of 
canned soups, and 71,000,000 pounds were 
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offered for export during the r 
of the season. — 
Shipments of green peas to the Unj 
States from Mexico’s west coast have been 
completed for the season; the few 
left in the fields will be allowed t 
for seed. — 
The following table shows quantities 
of fresh vegetables from the west coag 
of Mexico which passed through the Port 
of Nogales to the United States during 
March 1942, with comparisons: 


Fresh-Vegetable Exports From West 
Coast of Mezico 








March | March | @ason | Season 


Kind , ‘ to Mar. | t 
941 1942 Se ae | oe 
1m . 31, 1941 | 31, 1949 
= eS 


Pounds | Pounds | Pounds Pounds 
Tomatoes 31, 884, 953 39, 916, 772 61, 554, 176/74, 598 73 








produced in 1940 (3,600,000 pounds of . Green peas 42,573, 58,048) 2, 877, 517| 1, 197, a8 
Gree “D- ’ 
tomato soup were exported), compared The ee wee ers.” | 1,058, 858| 3, 800, 9321 5, $80, 728! 9,048 mp 
with 96,600,000 pounds (48,500,000 pounds uring recent years 1S as IOMOWS: Eggplants 171, 191 12,159 359, 509) ' 256; sig 
exported) in 1939. on aaa al. |. oe 
[In million pounds, net weight in cans] Squash .... _ _ ‘572... 
* CuBa.—The early grapefruit crop, pro- Total __|34, 058, 097 43, 818, 661/70, 672, 752 85, 963, 7H 
duced chiefly on the Isle of Pines, was Canned! Other 
reported, early in April, to be in excellent Weir toma- |*°™Mato! peas | Corn | Green er: 
Se : yrod- | beans 
growing condition and sizing well. It is toes | Ps | Grai d Prod 
believed that exports, which take place as _ rain an roaucts 
in August and September, will be approx- 
- ; 1936 86 111 | 46 36 13 —_—- j 7 j : j 
imately 125,000 standard 80-pound 1937 4! wel sa a | ~4 * Cupa.—Rice importations in February 
crates. Exports in 1940 and 1941 were 1938 i 96 86 69 | 39 | 17 1942 were much lower in volume than in 
152,962 and 150,314 crates, respectively, 4 97 100 | 70 | 21 is Jenmary, unciicial statistics Sam 
all of which went to the United States. Imports in February were estimated at 
Comparative statistics of exports for 392,549 pockets (39,254,900 pounds) from 
the years 1937 to 1941 follow: * Mexico.—Tomato shipments for the the United States, 60,700 sacks (6,070,000 
Cuban Grapefruit Exports present season probably reached their | Pounds) from Ecuadcr, 40,671 sacks (4. 
| ; peak in the last half of March, and prices 880,520 pounds) from Mexico, and 4,498 
? Unitea | Unitea | Total in the United States then took an upward sacks (449,800 pounds) from Peru. 
wad States | Kingdom | exports trend, say vegetable growers in Sonora Total rice imports during the 2-month 
= | 7 | State. Accordingly, operators in the period, January through February this 
1987 .. ------------ mo) oe west coast of Mexico are said to have been year, aggregated 927,594 bags (92,759,400 
RS eibeeteniae 55,618 | 20,533 76, 151 reaping large profits during the past few pounds) of United States rice and 203,627 
een >} memes 13 96? = weeks. It is reported that 2,500 to 3,000 bags (22,551,200 pounds) from other 
3 eae elie ecaONaae ; carloads of tomatoes are expected to be countries, unofficial data indicate. 
Green Coffee in General-Order Warehouse and Foreign Trade Zone as of Mar. 31, 1942 
{In bags] 
aaeat Total | and 
. : New OS Phila- 8 New Cleve- ’ Balti- Wetaaein | aan oreign iran¢ 
Country of production Yor a... w delphta Peonatece Guan land Houston | Boston more | Chicag — Trade total 
house sODS 
Signatory countries (Inter - American | 
Coffee Agreement): a - 
eae al Ae Sent 85 2 : 126 . 1% 
Re | 17,794 |.. 557 24 8, 375 2,123 | 10,488 
ee ks | 116, 232 |. 1 278 85 16, 59 1, 270 17, 88 
Dominican Republic______- pote oe 1, 289 1 1, 293 1,8 
eee a lot 500 s00 woes bo 
On pa ae |} 11,800 | 1, 100 2 bla 3, 844 ‘e 
i (“s 3a 120 | 120 . ! 
(ws ES eee 1 40, 176 | 7 40, 183 6, 742 46, 925 
Rr eats Seicouteragt ie ie 1 149 3 152 182 
NE a ara ace 999 é 1,000 < 
Nicaragua ___- oie RA : = 2 me. 764 
ree STE eae 764 64 | 
Aa SE oid sab agi | 69.75! &«29|..... ea 987 4, 192 31 32 72,010 | 14,012 | 86,0 
Nonsignatory countries: er . ais o ie 
Belgian ee a a | 86,106 |____- 684 |. , 6, 026 = 2,121 4 pl 9, 185 a 
British East Africa...................| 5,312 267 : 251 632 rr atl 
“aes ae es i eee need 2, 444 oT 
ITY AER . l . : Pr 
New Caledonia... ___- Ss ie ; : : 610 : 612 13, 94 
Portuguese West Africa (Angola).....| 12, 928 ; — 1,016 13, O44 100 
gtd Seal caiaiial MEaiaN ce Te 100 100 : 
EE Se IO biiecemton 7 eceee _ H 
i es SR ee | wih chic 1 6 ‘ ’ ie 
ee oe 106, 790 ae 275 RA slag 716 | 252 1,016 6, 026 634 2, 121 118, 514 9, 185 127, 
ES ET ee \176,549| 284| +684 | 1,703 | 1,444 1,016 31 6, 026 666 2,121 | 190,524 | 23,197 | 213,72 





1 The greater portion of this represents coffee which was not destined for the United States market. 
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Details of imports follow: 


Cuban Rice Imports 




















——_ 
January-February 
1942 
Source |. 
Bags Pounds 
———————— — re | 
ea ee eee ee ie 497, 280 
— RRR | 95,661 | 11, 479, 320 
Beusdet cn ae | $6548 | 3664’ 800 
Dominican —_ o wots 408 | 440 800 


4,498 | 


Pefu..--------- 


ther than United | 
ee... wenncancocen-| BUG 627 | 22, 551, 200 
927,594 | 92,759, 400 





States.-.--------- 
United States ----------------- einai nba eae i 
Se alates 1, 131, 221 | 115, 310, 600 











Based on unofficial statistics the fol- 
lowing data indicate the rice situation at 
Habana during the month of February 
1942: 


—__ 





| ive Stocks | With- 
| Stocks at Arrivals Stocks at Vith 


during | Habana | drawals 
Item — Febru- | atendof| during 
leecohacet ary February} February 
United 
States: ca a) enol mee 
Pockets... 341, 807 235, 006 132, 970 443, 843 
Pounds... 34, 180, 700 23, 500, 600 13, 297, 000 44, 384, 300 
her: 
— Biitionss 72, 090 105, 869 125, 646 52, 313 
Pounds 8, 080, 152 11, 400, 320 13, 560, 112) 5, 920, 360 
tal 
t Sneends 2, 260, 852 34, 900, 920) 26, 857, 112) 50, 304, 660 





Meats and Products 


Agriculture Department Pork-Product 
Program 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture is expanding its purchase pro- 
gram for pork and pork products to meet 
the urgent requests of the United Na- 
tions. 

The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration has asked packers operating under 
Federal inspection to offer for sale to 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration at least two-fifths of their pro- 
duction of pork cuts and canned pork and 
two-thirds of their production of lard 
and hog casings. ‘This action was taken, 
beginning with the week of April 6, mar- 
keting officials pointed out, to assure the 
availability of sufficient quantities of pork 
products to meet lend-lease requirements 
during the late spring and early summer 
months. 

These requirements will necessitate a 
considerable step-up in the weekly rate 
of purchases. Therefore, if plans work 
out, the AMA will buy the equivalent of 
approximately 40 percent of the pork and 
65 to 70 percent of the lard produced 
during the next 3 to 6 months in fed- 
erally inspected plants. These packers 
normally handle about two-thirds of the 
country’s total production of pork. 

Indications are that total production 
of all meats—beef, veal, pork, mutton, 
and lamb—under Federal inspection in 
the period from April through Septem- 
ber 1942 will be about 10 percent larger 
than in the corresponding months last 
year. 

Total meat supplies also will be sup- 
plemented by a big increase in supplies 
of chickens and turkeys. Current esti- 
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War Ration Plan Being 
Distributed 


The Office of Price Administration 
is now distributing 2,000,000 copies 
of a 56-page pamphlet entitled “The 
Plan for Distributing War Ration 
Book One” which contains detailed 
information and instructions for all 
connected with rationing. 

Consumer registration will take 
place in elementary schools on May 
4, 5, 6, and 7, and will be carried out 
by 1,250,000 elementary school teach- 
ers and other volunteers under the 
supervision of “school site adminis- 
trators,” who will usually be the 
principals of the schools. 

One of the most important posi- 
tions in the program of consumer 
registration, which is described as 
“the greatest short-time registration 
in American history,” is occupied by 
the School Site Administrators, who 
are appointed by the local superin- 
tendent of schools. The School Site 
Administrators appoint the regis- 
trars, whose activities they super- 
vise, and are responsible for the 
whole operation of the program in 
their individupal schools. 

All the manifold operations in con- 
nection with consumer registration 
are performed on a voluntary basis. 











mates by the AMA show that the supply 
of chickens per capita this year will be 
the largest of record—24 pounds com- 
pared with 21 pounds last year and a 
5-year (1936-40) average of 19 pounds 
per person. The turkey supply per cap- 
ita is up more than 1 pound compared 
with the 5-year average. 

Pork purchases for lend-lease over the 

next few months will cover a wide range 
of products and will be made at prices 
not exceeding a fixed schedule. 
* Urucuay.—Exports of sheep and lambs 
probably will decline in 1942 because of 
strict regulations of the British Ministry 
of Food as to the grading and weight 
limits—as well as the unfavorable 
weather which has caused a high mortal- 
ity among lambs. The export of pork, 
a comparatively small item, will prob- 
ably remain unchanged. 

Registered livestock slaughter in Uru- 
guay, exclusive of cattle, in the past 5 
years, for both local consumption and 
export, follows: 


Livestock Slaughterings in Uruguay 





| 
Year Sheep and | Hogs and 





lambs | pigs 
EE LOE ROE Miaey 1,311,483 | 96, 032 
RSE: BER RAs Ah HAAS | 1, 200, 851 124, 260 
SE ckciinhcweusiinadeecsn | 1,787, 142 110, 873 
ea ee es, He 1, 330, 861 112, 957 
¢ 865, 988 132, 252 





Since there are no warehouses for stor- 
ing meat products, all of the stocks are in 
the hands of frigorificos, which are able 
to store only a few thousand tons—rarely 
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more than a few months’ slaughter. 
These holdings can be considered as 
“stocks in trade.” as they are not accu- 
mulated or held for more than short 
periods of time. It is believed that these 
stocks are now very light. 


Sugars and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—The year 1941 was fea- 
tured by frost damage in the Providence 
of Tucuman in May, which changed the 
prospect for a large sugar crop. Produc- 
tion of sugar in 1941 is now estimated at 
447,000 short tons, compared with the 
record production of 594,628 short tons 
in 1940. The only beet-sugar factory in 
Argentina, formerly located in the Rio 
Negro Valley, failed to operate in 1941, 
and the factory has since been dis- 
mantled. 

To date, growing conditions for the 1942 
harvest, which begins in May, have been 
entirely favorable. Under present ex- 
port prospects, the entire production of 
cane will probably be harvested, though 
the circumstances favorable to exporting 
have come too late to affect production 
for the current year. 

Total supplies on July 1, 1941, were 
computed to be 554,000 short tons, in- 
cluding the carry-over of 447,834, tons. 
Consumption for the fiscal year, July 1, 
1941, to June 30, 1942, is estimated to be 
496,000 tons—therefore making available 
for export for the current year approxi- 
mately 154,000 tons of sugar. 

Since the outbreak of war, exports in- 
creased markedly and in 1940 climbed to 
49,462 short tons from 32,920 tons in 1939. 
The curtailed crop of 1941 brought a 
drop in shipments abroad for that year, 
however, to only 15,168 tons. 

The short crop also tended to relieve 
the market of excessive stocks that had 
accumulated over a period of years and 
which by July 1, 1941, had reached about 
206,130 short tons. Statistics of produc- 
tion, deliveries for consumption, exports. 
and carry-overs are as follows: 


Argentine Sugar Statistics 





Stocks on | Deliveries) otal 


Sugar - 
Year produc- or con- 
tion Jan. 1 sumption exports 





Short tons | Short tons | Short tons Short tons 





ee 409,132 | 302,674 | 399, 632 1, 362 
Wee. 206,706 | 399,215 | 454,492 2, 900 
) eee 574,942 | 363,599 | 468, 473 32, 920 
VOOM ihe nes 595,893 | 438,904 | 529, 341 49, 502 
~~ eccmeeaaat 447,341 | 455,823 | 464, 307 15, 168 
TRS HRS rah See I Sa 














* CHILE—During 1941, according to 
preliminary figures, Chile imported 152,- 
720 short tons of sugar for refining, with 
an 85 to 97 percent sucrose content. Al- 
most the entire amount came from Peru, 
though there were negligible imports 
from Cuba, India, and Java. 
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Imports in 1940 amounted to 153,734 
short tons, Peru being the principal 
source of supply. Of the actual 141,856 
short tons refined in that year, the larger 
share was made into loaf sugar, output 
of which totaled 52,196 tons. Production 
of granulated sugar was 41,441 short tons 
and of washed sugar 48,219 tons. 


* CoLomsBi1a.—Sugar production of 12,- 
698 short tons during January 1942 rep- 
resents an increase of 2,768 short tons 
over the December 1941 production. 
January consumption of sugar amounted 
to 11,602 tons. 


* GUATEMALA—Sugar production con- 
tinues to be restricted to the amount 
necessary to satisfy domestic require- 
ments. The average annual production 
of about 18,750 short tons in recent years 
is considerably under the maximum 
capacity of the mills. 

Guatemalan sugar is generally of 99.9° 
polarization, though some mills make 
brown sugar of 96°. A few mills manu- 
facture small amounts of refined sugar. 
In addition to sugar, Guatemala pro- 
duces a considerable quantity of panela 
or crude brown sugar. The official sta- 
tistics of the Guatemalan Ministry of 
Agriculture covering production of both 
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sugar and panela for the past 5 years 
follow: 


Guatemalan Sugar Production 





Year | Sugar | Panela 





Short tons | Short tons 


eg EES So RE ee, 14, 700 27, 645 
EEL 17, 229 31, 592 
| ES EET 15, 986 35, 513 
1938-39. ......- i ERS Fe 18, 478 32, 169 
2 aE 17, 876 39, 634 
Eee 20, 745 | 49, 75 





Guatemala’s chicle industry had a 
record year for the 1941-42 season, and 
it is expected that 3,000,000 to 3,100,000 
pounds will be exported for that crop. 
Actual production figures are not avail- 
able, however, on a seasonal basis. After 
beginning in June—July of each year the 
regular period of chicle production ex- 
tends to late February or March. 

Toward the end of 1941, arrangements 
were made to gather the second-rate 
chicle known as “chiquibul,” though such 
operations were not to be undertaken 
until after the close of the regular season. 
Practically all chicle produced in Guate- 
mala originates in the Department of 
El Peten, and is transported by plane 


ALL WHEAT: ACREAGE, YIELD, AND PRODUCTION, 
UNITED STATES, 1919-42 
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from that district to Puerto Barrios ¢ 

export to the United States, toed 
The total amount of chicle transpo 

during 1941 reached 2,356,960 pounds, the 


largest volume for the past 5 vears and 
compared with 1,730,241 pounds trans. 
ported in 1940. Shipments from Peten 
to Puerto Barrios for the past 5 years 
have been as follows: 





Year 


ais ; icon 
1937 | 
1938 | : 
1939__ 2 
1940... ; 1, 
1941__- % 





The development of and changes in the 
Guatemalan chicle industry during regent 
years may be seen from the following off. 
cial figures of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, which indicate the volume of chicle 
exports for the years 1935 to 1941, jp. 
clusive: 





| 


Year 





| 
1935 

1936 , . | 
1937 ‘net 

1938_... ik comity 
1939 | 
1940_____. a : ae 
1941__. , sutiaeaemned 2, 871, 





* IRELAND (EIRE).—The total output of 
refined white sugar during the 1941 seg- 
son was approximately 106,400 short tons, 
the greatest tonnage of sugar ever pro- 
duced in Eire in any one season from 


home-grown beets. Sufficient raw ma- | 


terials for sugar-manufacturing opera- 
tions are available today at each of the 
four factories in this country. 

Apart from the production of approx- 
imately 106,400 short tons of refined 
sugar, the beet-Sugar industry during 
1941 provided the following byproducts: 
739,200 tons of tops and crown; 67,984 
tons of molasses beet pulp; 26,432 tons of 
molasses; and 62,720 tons of factory lime. 


Furs 


* GERMANY.—Furs will be among the 
products of the large new German con- 
cern, “Agricultural Company in the Ost- 
land,” organized to administer and op- 
erate the Sovkhozes (State farms), their 
technical subsidiaries, collective, farms 
and other properties recently requisi- 
tioned in the Soviet Union by the Reich 
Commissar, says the Berliner Borsen- 
Zeitung. 

Besides controlling agricultural estab- 
lishments this company will operate fur 
farms, fruit and vegetable farms, and 
fisheries. Some of these are intended to 
be models of agriculture and will seek 
to demonstrate methods and _ increase 
production. 

Offices will be maintained at former 
centers of the fur industry, including 
Riga, Tallinn, Kuanas, Minsk, and Pskov. 
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Iron and Steel 


* CupA.—Arrival in 1941 of 56,315 metric 
| tons of iron and steel in Habana, port 

of entry for more than 60 percent of 

Cuban imports, compares with 43,126 tons 

received during the preceding year, ac- 

cording to compilations from ships’ man- 

ifests. Increases were noted in tin plate, 
"plates, tubular products, barbed wire, 
wire nails, fence staples, and poultry 
netting, while decreases were seen in im- 
ports of bars, plain wire, and corrugated 
sheets. 

The fairly active movement of iron and 
steel products into consumption was 
aided by the demand for material for 
construction, which was well maintained 
| during most of 1941. Prices tended 
higher during the year, especially in some 
pranches of the trade. A Government 
decree of November 5, 1941, set the max- 
imum price for sale to the public of steel 
reinforcing bars and rods, classifying 
them as “articles of prime necessity.” 


* SweDEN.—Plans for the construction 
of a Government-owned iron works in 
northernmost Sweden, in the neighbor- 
hood of Lulea, are advancing, say British 


_ press reports—a proposal having been 


made to the Riksdag that an allowance 
of 7,000,000 kronor be added to the 10,- 
000,000 previously granted. With con- 
struction costs estimated at 17,000,000 
kronor, an additional 3,000,000 is to be 
put at the disposal of the iron works as 
working capital. 

There will be two electric blast furnaces 
with an estimated annual capacity of 60,- 
000 tons of pig iron. It is estimated that 
the iron works might yield about 10,000 
tons of basic slag. 

Construction of basic and electric steel 
works for the refining of pig iron in the 
same town has also been found to be 
desirable. 


Leather and 
Products 


* DeNMARK.—Hides, leather, and foot- 
wear wholesale prices have not risen as 
rapidly as the general price index in Den- 
mark, either in recent months or since 
the start of the war. This is inferred 
from Danish index figures published in 
the European press. 

The January 1942 wholesale-price in- 
dex was fixed at 211 compared with 210 
in December 1941, but no change was 
shown in the hides index which remained 
at 189 in both months. The index base 
year is 1935. 

While the general wholesale price in- 
dex increased 100 points from 111 to 211 
since the start of the war in August 1939, 
hides-and-products index gained only 
82 points to 189 in that period. 

Compared with prices prevailing! in 
1913, the index for all goods advanced 171 
Points to 271 for January last. There is 
no information available for hides, 
leather, and footwear covering the years 
between 1913 and the present. 


* InpIA—Wholesale prices of hides and 
skins declined moderately in January 
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from those of December last, but in- 
creased sharply over the quotations which 
prevailed in January 1941. These figures 
are ascertained from the index of prices 
current in Calcutta for the various pe- 
riods. 

Hides-and-skins index in January 
1942 declined 3 points to 86, from De- 
cember, but sustained an advance of 18 
points over January 1941. Meanwhile 
the combined index of wholesale prices, 
standing at 155 in January, gained only 
1 point above last December. A rise of 
34 points was scored by the combined 
index in January, compared with the 
121 figure for January 1941. 

Measures to expand production of 
rubber-soled brown canvas shoes to meet 
increasing requirements of the defense 
services are under consideration, say Cal- 
cutta press advices. Production can be 
increased to a rate of 1,000,000 pairs a 
month, it is officially reported, and this 
is sufficient to cover all requirements so 
far notified for 1942-43. 


Lumber and 
Products 


* Canapa—Although shingle shipments 
to the United States in March were sub- 
stantially greater than in the correspond- 
ing month of last year, the trade in 
British Columbia reports that there is a 
shortage of logs and that some mills may 
be forced to close. 

All cuts of timber in British Columbia 
in January 1942 fell below the corre- 
sponding cuts of January 1941, except 
that of railroad ties, which was approxi- 
mately double that of January 1941. 


Medicinals 


WPB Takes Over All Quinine Supplies 


To conserve quinine supplies, the War 
Production Board has taken control of 
all available supplies of this product, 95 
percent of which comes from areas now 
occupied by Japan. 

The order (Conservation Order M-131) 
affects all pharmaceutical and medicinal 
chemical companies, botanical supply 
houses, wholesale drug and supply houses, 
retail drug stores, and all other persons 
who deal in quinine, except the ultimate 
consumer. 

The terms of the order permit sale 
and delivery of quinine only for use as 
an antimalarial agent or an ingredient 
of quinine and urea hydrochloride. 

This restriction does not apply to any 
stock of quinine in combination with any 
other medicinal ingredient. 

Persons owning or having control of 
50 pounds of cinchona bark or 50 ounces 
of quinine must report such stocks to 
the War Production Board on form PD- 
401. 

Java supplies 95 percent of cinchona 
bark, from which quinine is derived. The 
Federal Government has built a substan- 
tial stock pile, and, in addition, there is 
available a large supply in the hands of 
manufacturers and distributors. 
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The estimated military requirements 
for the rest of this year will exceed the 
production expected to be obtained from 
a American sources of cinchona 

ark. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


* Paracuay.—Charles Chaplin’s anti- 
Axis film, “The Great Dictator,” was 
shown in Paraguay last week, despite the 
efforts of five armed Axis sympathizers 
to prevent it. The five Fascists, armed 
with guns and wearing masks, held up a 
messenger carrying several reels of film 
and then escaped in an automobile. 
However, in ‘their hurry, the bandits 
seized the wrong film, and the picture 
poking fun at the Axis leaders was shown 
as scheduled. 


Naval Stores, 
Waxes, and Resins 


U. S. Shellac Consumption. Cut 


To conserve our supplies of shellac, 
practically all of which comes from India, 
the United States War Production Board 
has ordered a 70 percent cut in consump- 
tion of that product by manufacturers of 
phonograph and radio-transcription rec- 
ords. The order freezes 50 percent of 
all inventories of shellac of 10,000 pounds 
or more and half of all future imports. 

Normally phonograph and radio-tran- 
scription record manufacturers account 
for one-third of the shellac consumed in 
the United States. Experiments are now 
being made with the view to finding a 
Suitable substitute for shellac in the 
manufacture of such products; the re- 
claiming of old records is also being tried 
out. 

For uses other than in the manufacture 
of records, consumption up to June 30, 
1942, is restricted to 75 percent of the 
amount used in the corresponding period 
of 1941; in the quarters following June 
30, consumption will be restricted to 35 
percent of the 1941 level. Some excep- 
tions are provided for. 


Germany Processing Old Phonograph 
Records 


Germany since late in 1939 has been 
processing old phonograph records to in- 
crease its shellac supply. At that time 
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consumers could purchase new records 
only upon delivery of a corresponding 
number of old records. Owners of old 
records were requested to turn them in 
and were paid a small price. 

By these measures Germany hoped to 
obtain an annual supply of about 3,000,000 
used records, which by reprocessing would 
yield sufficient shellac for making about 
2,225,000 new records. In 1938 Germany 
produced almost 10,000,000 phonograph 
records, so about one-fourth of the an- 
nual requirements of shellac could be met 
by processing old records. Because of 
the popularity of the radio, Germany’s 
production of phonograph records has de- 
clined considerably in the past 10 years— 
about 30,000,000 records having been pro- 
duced in 1929. 

Shellac is one of the imported raw 
materials for which Germany has not yet 
been able to develop a satisfactory sub- 
stitute—nor has the Reich been able to 
produce it synthetically. 


On Guard Against Evasions of Paraffin- 
War Rules 


Exporters of paraffin wax were re- 
cently advised by the United States Price 
Administrator to be on guard for dealers 
who are attempting to evade maximum 
price provisions by splitting shipments 
into units small enough to obtain price 
differentials. Such practices, he stated, 
are direct violations of the price 
schedule. 

Maximum prices for paraffin wax (im- 
portant to both war and domestic uses) 
are established for shipments of crude 
scale and refined wax in lots of 10,000 
pounds or more, with an additional 142 
cents per pound permitted for sales in 
quantities between 1,000 and 10,000 
pounds. 

Paraffin wax is used extensively in the 
manufacture of waxed, waterproofed, 
and photographic paper, lubricating and 
electrical insulating compositions, floor 
and furniture polishes, candles, and as 
a waterproofing agent for explosives and 
a coating for cartridges. 


* Inp1a.—Production of rosin and tur- 
pentine in India in the last quarter of 
1941 was 2,332 and 631 long tons, respec- 
tively, and stocks as of December 31, 
1941, were 1,956 tons of rosin and 402 
tons of turpentine, according to the 
Indian press. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


Cigarette manufacturers are prohib- 
ited from using tin foil for packaging 
their products beginning May 1, accord- 
ing to a recent order of the War Produc- 
tion Board, regardless of inventories on 
hand. 

The manufacture of metal foil for this 
purpose has already been prohibited. 


* Borivia—During March, Banco 
Minero, which exports all minerals pro- 
duced by “small” miners, revived a plan 
to build an ore-recovery plant where 
small miners could send their ores for 
, concentration. Proponents of the bank’s 
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ore-recovery plant contend that small 
miners, having insufficient capital to 
build efficient recovery mills, lose large 
quantities of ore that could be recovered 
if the ore were processed efficiently. 


* FIntAnD.—In 1941 Finland’s copper 
output amounted to 18,000 metric tons, 
according to estimates published in the 
European press. It appears that the 
greater part of the output went to Ger- 
many. Only 3,000 tons were left for home 
consumption, against a normal domestic 
demand of 5,000 tons. The shortage is 
to be covered by scrap collections, it is 
stated. 


* HonpuraAs.—Troy ounces of precious 
metals exported during February 1942 
totaled 329 ounces of gold bullion, 2,528 
of silver bullion, 2,421 of gold doré bul- 
lion, and 412,388 of silver doré bullion, 
valued at $6,876, $1,250, $84,758, and 
$144,483, respectively. Exports of doré 
bullion include a shipment on January 
31 valued at $99,584. 


* Inp1a—Calcutta wholesale prices of 
metals touched 258 in January 1942 
(based on index of 100 for July 1914), 
compared with 251 in December 1941 and 
186 in January of that year. 


* Peru.—Mercury deposits in the De- 
partment of Puno are being studied to 
determine their value for exploitation 
either by the Government or a company 
financed by the Government, according 
to a statement by President Manual 
Prado. The Chief Executive also stated 
that arrangements have been made to 
guarantee permanent supplies of mercury 
in quantities sufficient for the treatment 
of ores. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


* CoLomB1a.—Rock-salt production 
amounted to 659,661 kilograms in Feb- 
ruary, compared with 499,037 during the 
preceding month. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


Control of Oiticica and Tung Oils 


Oiticica oil, a substitute for tung oil 
derived from a nut which grows wild in 
Brazil, was recently brought under official 
control (WPB Order M-57). 

The order restricts the use of tung 
and oiticica oils, any combination of 
them, or a mixture of either with other 
oils, to— 

War orders with ratings of A-2 or 
higher; orders placed by the Defense 
Supplies Corporation; orders for the 
manufacture of linings or coatings for 
cans used in food processing; and orders 
to comply with safety, underwriter, or 
sanitary regulations. 

Tung-oil restrictions are necessary be- 
cause of the loss of imports from China, 
and oiticica-oil restrictions because of a 
crop failure in Brazil. The oils are used 
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in essential protective coatings, in 
linings, and as water-proofing 
WPB siates. r, 


Maximum Freight Rates on Copra 


In an attempt to stabilize ¢ 
charges on copra, the War Ship 
Administration on April 11, 1942, author. 
ized a maximum rate of $40 per long 
of 2,240 pounds on that commodity from 
ports in the south-Pacific Islands to West. 
coast ports of the United States. 

Heretofore freight rates on copra 
this trade have been subject to congj. 
tions prevailing at time of booking 
not subject to conference contro]. 
rate may be revised by the War Shi 
Administration whenever Conditions 
warrant. 


* Brazit.—Robust growth has marked 
the cottonseed-oil industry in the State 
of Sao Paulo. Production of cottonseeg 
oil increased from 19,332,434 kilograms 
in 1935 to 79,411,346 in 1940, reflec 
the increasing acreage planted to cotton, 

Cottonseed-oil production in 1941 jg 
estimated to be 90,000 metric tons, ang 
production from the new crop, which be. 
gan on March 1, is expected to be 5 per- 
cent less. The decrease for 1942 is at. 
tributed to weather conditions and insect 
infestation. 

It is not believed that local consump. 
tion, which amounts annually to 35,00 
or 40,000 tons, will increase appreciably 
in the next few years. The war has elim. 
inated European olive oil from compe- 
tition in the salad- and cooking-oil field, 

Before the war, Brazil imported an- 
nually some 2,000 tons of very high. 
grade cottonseed oil for use in toilet 
preparations, but this has ceased. 

A total of 31,691,538 kilograms of cot- 
tonseed oil was exported through the 
port of Santos from March 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1941. Of this amount, the United 
States received about 68 percent, much 
smaller proportions going to Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and other countries, 
It is estimated that approximately 36,000 
tons of oil from the 1941 crop is still in 
stock. 

Prices of exported oil, which is semi- 
refined only, show a strong upward 
trend. The average price of exported 
oil from March to December 1941 was 
2.656 milreis per kilogram, while for De- 
cember it was 3.302 milreis per kilogram. 
(The average free-market exchange rate 
for 1941 was 19.717 milreis per United 
States dollar; that for December 1941 
was 19.650 per dollar.) 

By Resolution No. 16, approved Sep- 
tember 26, 1941, the Commission of De- 
fense of the National Economy prohibited 
the exportation of cottonseed oil, except 
for that covered by contracts entered 
into prior to that date. 

The prices of Brazilian oilcake fell al- 
most to nothing, when the invasion of 
Denmark removed the chief, and prac- 
tically only, customer. Since that time, 
however, a local market has been devel- 
oped for slab cake for fuel, and sub- 
stantial quantities of meal (ground cake) 
are used for fertilizer and cattle feed 
Some cottonseed meal has been exported 
to the United States, and meal blended 
with castor pomace has been exported 
for use as fertilizer, but no large exports 
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are anticipated in the immediate future 
use of the shortage of shipping space. 
Exports of cottonseed oil through the 
rt of Santos from March 1, 1941, to 
ember 31, 1941, are shown in the fol- 


jowing table: 














eS | 
Country of destination | Kilograms 
———__———- — 
RD ae | 21, 438, 924 
Usher a. ectnd dkbbon hee ..| 3, 554, 647 
0 4 2, 166, 500 
eeeny.. é 973, 308 
gwitzerland = 258 
mhile...------ 443, 824 
....- 397, 039 
Martinique -------- 359, 336 
French | EE ee ee 332, 179 
asa 330, 595 
Pertgal...--------- 329, 192 
Port of Spain - - yd 
Panama... ----- 100, 025 
Others...----- 255, 075 
Total....---- _.| 31, 691, 538 
* CusAa—Cuban demand for United 


States hog lard continued brisk in Febru- 

. Imports of 7,212,505 pounds com- 
pared with 7,925,429 in January and 5,- 
999,904 in February 1941. Adjustment for 
the short month demonstrates that aver- 
age daily receipts were higher in Febru- 
ary than in January. For the first 2 
months of 1942, imports totaled 15,137,934 
pounds, compared with 12,992,477 pounds 
for the corresponding period of 1941. 

Distribution of lard has increased re- 
cently, reflecting an improvement in 
Cuban economic conditions and the re- 
tention by hog lard of its favorable price 
position with respect to competing oils 
and fats. 

Mixed lard continues in moderate de- 
mand, with little change noted in the 
limited sale of compound shortening— 
consumed chiefly by the baking industry. 

Olive-oil imports during February re- 
mained small. Because of high prices 
quoted for remaining stocks, sales were 
trifling, compared with the former mar- 
ket. A contributing cause of negligible 
sales is the fact that the supplies of olive 
oil currently offered are so highly refined 
as to be practically devoid of the distinc- 
tive taste and odor so attractive to the 
Cuban purchaser. 

The following table shows Cuban im- 
ports of principal oils and fats during 
February 1942 and the first 2 months of 
1941 and 1942: 





January- January ta 
Item Febru- | Febru- cg 
ary 1941) ary 1942 ay te 
Kilo- | Kilo- Kilo- 
Cottonseed oil: grams | grams | grams 
Crude. .__- ‘ 86,016) 57, 307 
Refined 4,731 10, 083 8, 690 
Hydrogenated 10, 136 9, 205 4, 162 
Coconut oil: | | 
Crude 30, 662) ......... | 
Refined 102, 961 27, 434 
Hydrogenated 26, 753 13, 884 5, 107 
Peanut oil, refined 455| 6, 206) 68 
Soybean oil: | 
Crude. 305, 058 1,006,865) 503, 054 
Refined 56, 246} 290,166) 192, 322 
Edible tallow. 126,705; 126, 705 
536, 902 1, 576,567; 897,415 
Olive oil... ; : 273 136 81 
537, 175 1, 576, 703) 897, 496 
Hog lard 5, 893, 349 6, 866, 522'3, 271, 571 
Total__. 6, 430, 524.8, 443, 225 4, 169, 067 


eee 
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Increased prices and difficulty in ob- 
taining adequate supplies continue to af- 
fect adversely imports of edible coconut 
oils. Increased entries of crude and re- 
fined cottonseed and soybean oils reflect 
the scarcity of domestic peanut oil caused 
by last year’s disappointing peanut crop. 
Imports of edible tallow—used in making 
compound lard and normally obtained 
locally—indicate a decrease in domestic 
supplies and an advance in prices. 

The following table shows the whole- 
sale prices of certain edible oils and fats 
on March 23 and February 25, 1942 (prices 
are in United States dollars, equivalent to 
current quotations in Cuban pesos) : 

















Per 100 pounds 
Item 
Feb. 25, Mar. 23, 
1942 1942 
Hog lard: Dollars Dollars 
Prime steam pitidckpwkeables 16. 60 16. 725 
Ea 17. 00 17. 125 
Compound lard............-..- | 15. 25 15. 475 
a, I i 15. 725 15. 725 
(All the above in minimum | | 
lots of 1,000 pounds.) | 
Olive oil (according to size of | 
container): 
1 percent free fatty acid... _|45. 00-50. 00 |45. 00-50. 00 
3 percent free fatty acid_.__| (1) () 
Mixed oil (in 50-pound tins, any | 
ones onapacetatestl 24. 25 24. 25 
Soybean oil: 
In 50-pound tins, any quan- | ae | nes 
a wide danke Pamhade 78 ; 
Ol” aaa ar | 18. 45 18. 70 
Cuban peanut oil (in 50- | 
pound tins, any quantity) ___- 19. 00 19. 25 





1 Not quoted. 


* Inp1A.—Oilseeds, in normal times, form 
a vital part of India’s economy. More 
than 12 percent of the country’s entire 
export trade of 1,616,857,067 rupees 
($581,603,262) in 1938 (latest calendar 
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year unaffected by war conditions) con- 
sisted of oilseeds, vegetable oils, and oil 
cakes. Of the oilseeds group, exports of 
peanuts and linseed are the most im- 
portant, though exports of castor seed 
and rape seed also are appreciable. 
Domestic consumption accounts for 
the overwhelming bulk of the other oil- 
seeds produced commercially in India— 
mustard seed, seSamum, and cottonseed. 
During 1941, Indian consumption of all 
Oilseeds increased markedly, and prices 
showed a very definite upward trend. 
Large quantities of various oil cakes re- 
portedly were used for manuring in place 
of chemical fertilizers imported in peace- 
time. ~ i 


Australia, Burma, and the Federated 
Malay States made occasional purchases 
of oilseeds in 1941, but the British Min- 
istry of Food remained the major pur- 
chaser. Japan’s entry into the war ad- 
versely affected the seed market in Cal- 
cutta, but in Madras and Bombay, where 
Japanese purchases of oilseeds have al- 
ways been negligible, there were no seri- 
ous setbacks. 

A shortage of shipping facilities has 
hampered the general export trade, and 
intensification of India’s war effort has 
made rail transport even more difficult. 
As it is felt that purchases by the British 
Ministry of Food will be limited by the 
volume of available shipping space, deal- 
ers are not inclined to store large quan- 
tities of oilseeds at ports vulnerable to air 
attack. 


* Nicer1A—Compared with pre-war 
years, the Nigerian palm-oil and palm- 
kernels market has been very brisk. 
Disruption of the Far Eastern trade and 
the fall of the Netherlands Indies has 
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augmented the demand for the Nigerian 
products. 

In 1941, exports of palm kernels 
amounted to 378,123 long tons, compared 
with 169,480 long tons in 1940. Factors 
in this increase are: the priority in 
shipping space given to the export of 
palm kernels, and the increase in de- 
mand for use in war manufactures, as 
well as the nullification of the Palm 
Kernels (Prohibition of Purchase for 
Export and Removal) Order, 1940. 

While exports of palm oil during 1941 
totaled 127,775 long tons, compared 
with 132,725 in 1940, this decrease does 
not indicate that trade developments 
were unfavorable. Shortages of casks 
and drums and restricted shipping space 
affected the export trade, but the chief 
factor was increased internal consump- 
tion. Palm oil is being increasingly used 
as a substitute for fats previously im- 
ported, Also since better prices are 
evidently obtained from military tenders, 
oil is being diverted from the export 
trade. Estimated stocks on hand on 
February 1, 1942, were: palm kernels, 
72,298 long tons, and palm oil, 41,372 long 
tons. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


Newsprint Contracts 


Exporters to whom standard newsprint 
paper was shipped and who made con- 
tract for export resale of such paper prior 
to April 1, 1942, at prices above the tem- 
porary ceiling established on that date, 
are permitted to complete these contracts 
as the result of Amendment No. 1 to 
Temporary Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 16 (Standard Newsprint Paper), 
issued April 17 by the U. S. Price 
Administrator. 

OPA has found that many exporters 
who made contracts before the effective 
date of the regulation for the sale of 
standard newsprint in export purchased 
newsprint to fill these contract orders 
at prices above the ceiling. Accordingly, 
these exporters faced certain financial 
loss and their Central and South Ameri- 
can customers, many of whom are news- 
paper publishers, faced a shortage of 
supply. 

The amendment, which becomes effec- 
tive April 21, 1942, permits exporters to 
complete these contracts and sell the 
newsprint paper at contract prices, pro- 
vided records are kept in accordance with 
provisions of the amendment. 


CRUDE OIL RUNS - TO- STILLS 
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Railway 


Equipment 

* InpIA—During 1940-41, the State- 
managed railways placed orders for 
87,549 tons of rails and fish plates. Also, 
alrangements were made to purchase 
wooden cross ties, obtainable either lo- 
cally or from Burma, valued at 11,000,000 
rupees, and timber for carriage and 
wagon bodies amounting to 4,137,000 
rupees. 

The total open rail mileage was re- 
duced 103 miles during the year. The 
mileage of existing lines was decreased 
about 328 miles, while 225 miles of new 
railway line were opened. Of the latter, 
84 miles were constructed in Sind Prov- 
ince by the Government and the re- 
mainder within Indian States at the cost 
of the Durbars concerned. 

No line was under active construction 
during the 1940-41 year. Construction 
on the remaining section of the Mudkhed- 
to-Adilabad line of the Nizam’s State 
Railway (Hyderabad) was suspended on 
account of war conditions. The Gov- 
ernment acquired the Bengal-Booars 
Railway on December 31, 1940, and de- 
cided to buy up the Assam-Bengal and 
Bombay, Baroda, & Central India Rail- 
ways, giving the required notice to the 
companies in England. 

Some of the special improvements 
sanctioned during 1940-41 were the pro- 
vision of the lock-and-block system of 
working on the East Indian Railway; re- 
placement and improvement of worn- 
out signaling and interlocking on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway; remodelling of 
the Bezwada station yard on the Madras 
& Southern Mahratta Railway; and es- 
tablishment of a hospital at Sibi. 

The comfort and convenience of trav- 
elers, especially those of the poorer 
classes, continued to receive special at- 
tention. New third-class coaches placed 
on the line were built to improved de- 
signs of the six-compartment type ap- 
proved by the Central Advisory Council 
for Railways. . Arrangements were made 
for provision of wholesome refreshments 
at a reasonable rate and also of a ready 
supply of pure drinking water. Im- 
provements in waiting rooms, platforms, 
foot over-bridges, and other equipment 
were also carried out. 

The Indian railways made significant 
contributions to the war effort during the 
1940-41 period. Three large railway 
workshops were handed over entirely for 
munitions production, while the greater 
part of the spare capacity of others was 
being utilized for production of war ma- 
terials. 

Because of increased difficulty in get- 
ting supplies of materials from abroad, 
the railways reduced their demands for 
steel—which affected both repairs and 
replacements. For defense purposes, a 
large mileage of track was furnished by 
the railways for shipment overseas, and 
railway staff with specialized technical 
qualifications were also loaned to the 
Supply Department. 

The railways took steps to accelerate 
the movement of freight and parcel traf- 
fic by organizing through express-goods 
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services and eliminating handling 
transshipment delays so far as possipje 
On the East Indian Railway two addi. 
tional fast express freight trains Were 
run between Howrah and Moghalsaraj 
reduce transit time on this section, 

To conserve engine power to meet war 
emergencies and as an economy m e 
certain railways curtailed their trai, 
services but every effort was made ty 
avoid public inconvenience by PTovidin, 
additional stops on mail and fast through 
trains. 

Efforts to secure greater availabijit 
and increased utilization of existing Jo. 
comotives and rolling stock continued on 
all railways. Engine links were reviseg 
wherever practicable and the system of 
pooling locomotives was extended, with 
the result that the railways have been 
able to make their stock more useful, 


* Norway.—The aggregate route length 
of electrified railway in Norway is 495 
kilometers (307 miles), and about 49 
percent of the total railway traffic of the 
country is handled by electric traction, 
according to the British press. 

When the present electrification works 
are completed, electric traction will haye 
been extended to about 15 percent of the 
Norwegian railway system. On the be- 
sis of pre-war traffic, it is estimated that 
electric train services will entail a cur. 
rent consumption of 65,000,000 kilowatt. 
hours, equivalent to 115,000 metric tons 
of coal a year. 

Electric locomotives for the Norwegian 
State Railways having a speed of 12 
kilometers (7442 miles) an hour are now 
under construction, as well as electric 
railcars capable of a speed of 110 kilo- 
meters (68 miles) an hour. 


Rubber and 
Products 


* Cusa.—Imports of tire casings in 194] 
totaled 105,602 units, compared with 99, 
456 in 1940; demand for inner tubes 
showed a proportionate increase. En- 
tries during the first half year were 
heavier than during the second, and had 
begun to drop sharply at the year’s end. 

The organization established to man- 
ufacture tires and tubes locally has not 
yet started active operations. 


Special Products 


Loofa Sponges Controlled 


Deliveries of loofa sponges, supplies of 
which up to this time have originated 
almost entirely in Japan, were restricted 
by the War Production Board early in 
April to orders bearing an A-1-a prefer- 
ence rating. 

The loofa sponge is made from the 
fiber of the luffa or loofah plant. The 
sponge is unique for its property of oil 
absorption and, therefore, is useful in 
oil-filtration. It is used by the Navy 
extensively. 

Under the order (M-125) a dealer may 
not sell, transfer, or deliver loofa sponges 
to persons other than those having 4 
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rating of A-l-a or better. Moreover, 
no person may use, cut, or process loofa 
sponges for any purpose except upon 
orders having a similar rating. 

The plant is grown on a commercial 
pasis almost exclusively in Japan. Plans 
are under way to put production on a 
commercial basis in the United States, as 
well as in Central and South America. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


New WPB Orders 


Recent developments in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, India, the port through which 
practically all of the world’s supply of 
jute passes, has resulted in a 50 percent 
cut in the amount of jute previously 
allocated By the War Production Board 
to rug and carpet mills for April. 

The burlap conservation order has been 

amended (M-47) to permit nonimporting 
pag manufacturers to import burlap if 
they are in a position to do so. Quotas 
have also been revised ‘(Amendment No. 
4) by the War Production Board to take 
care of the seasonal nature of the 
business. 
* Maperra.—Prospects are uncertain as 
regards 1942 manufacture of hand em- 
proideries, one of the major industries of 
the island. This industry maintained a 
healthy condition in 1941, because of a 
sharp increase in exports to the United 
States—valued at $927,358 in 1941, com- 
pared with $597,018 in 1940, an increase 
of $330,340. 

It will be necessary for importers in the 
United States to ship raw materials to 
Madeira for use in filling their orders, 
it is stated, as there is a decided short- 
age of raw material and very little likeli- 
hood of any other source of supply de- 
veloping. Should the United States 
withdraw from the embroidery market, 
because of its entry into the war, at least 
30,000 of Madeira’s total population of 
220,000 will be adversely affected. 


Cotton and Products 


* CanADA.—Cotton-manufacturing con- 
cerns in the Hamilton district have been 
operating at production capacity for sev- 
eral months, largely on Government 
orders. Some industries have sufficient 
stocks of raw cotton in Canada and the 
United States to carry them through the 
year, and there appears to be little inter- 
est in quotations from either the United 
States or South America. 

In the Province of Quebec the cotton 
situation has changed very little during 
the past few months. Various mill 
Managers believe the 1942 output of 
primary cotton mills will not greatly ex- 
ceed that of 1941, production being 
limited because of difficulty in securing 
skilled spinners, weavers, and other spe- 
Cialized workers. There appears to be 
no contemplated plant expansion, but 
rather a continued use of existing equip- 
ment. 

Quebec cotton mills are endeavoring to 
maintain, in small warehouses, a con- 
stant supply of cotton for from 3 to 4% 
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months’ operation. To overcome the lack 
of storage facilities, one large warehouse 
is constructing a series of 25 wooden 
platforms raised about 6 inches above 
the ground, in open fields adjoining the 
warehouse. Each platform will have a 
storage capacity of about 600 bales and 
will be covered with tarpaulins, to protect 
the cotton from rain and other climatic 
conditions. 


* Paracuay.—The 1942 cotton crop, ac- 
cording to estimates, will be exception- 
ally good, because of the favorable grow- 
ing weather and the adoption of more 
modern methods of planting, cultivation, 
and handling, so strongly encouraged by 
the Government. 

To stimulate the production of cotton, 
the Government has guaranteed to the 
growers, for the so-called special type, 
per lots of 10 kilograms, laid down at the 
ginning mill in Asuncion, a price of 180 
pesos. The value for first type has been 
set at 160 pesos, and for second grade at 
60 pesos. 

Prospects for the current year are un- 
certain, as many foreign markets are 
closed; domestic consumption, however, 
continues to increase. A large quantity 
of cotton fiber is being used for the pro- 
duction of cotton cloth, mattresses, and 
cotton sacks used by the sugar and flour 
industries, also for mixing with wool for 
blanket manufacture. One local] firm is 
endeavoring to import machinery to in- 
crease its manufacturing facilities. 


* UNITED Kincpom—Concentration of 
production in the weaving section of the 
Lancashire cotton industry has virtually 
been completed, and a fund is being pro- 
vided by means of contributions from 
firms operating nucleus mills, to care for 
the buildings and looms of the firms 
which are obliged to close down entirely 
or in part. 

The Cotton Board is to bear the ad- 
ministrative costs of the maintenance 
scheme for weaving mills, as it does for 
spinning mills, the only condition being 
that the Cotton Board’s decision in any 
disputes arising in connection with the 
scheme shall be final and binding. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


* PanamMA—Panama is almost ready to 
begin large-scale production of hemp for 
rope and similar uses. Minister of Pub- 
lic Works Manuel Pino has returned 
from an inspection trip to report that 
hemp production will begin soon in a 
6,000-acre area previously used to grow 
bananas. 


Wearing Apparel 


* CaNnaApA.—Increased production of war 
goods has brought much concern to wear- 
ing-apparel manufacturers who fear 
shortages of cloth may result from a cur- 
tailment in the output of yarn, and may 
adversely affect both the knitting indus- 
try and the civilian-cloth trade. 
Summer dresses and sportswear are al- 
ready being restyled in an endeavor to 
conserve cloth. Drastic changes have 
been made in yarn-dyed materials, to 
reach the utmost in economical produc- 
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tion and utility. Even yarn production 
itself is being standardized and restricted 
to the more commonly used numbers. 
Other important shifts in production 
include creation of new colors and altera- 
tions of patterns and designs for cloth. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


* British Honpuras.—Imports of to- 
bacco and tobacco products into British 
Honduras during 1941, valued at $42,978, 
showed a 36 percent advance over 1940 
arrivals valued at $31,706. 
* Canapa.—Revised estimates place the 
1941 tobacco production in the Ontario 
District at 58,400,000 pounds; an earlier 
estimate placed it at 65,000,000 pounds. 

The United Kingdom Board of Trade 
has recently agreed to authorize the im- 
portation of 5,000,000 pounds of all types 
of Canadian tobacco, in addition to the 
usual quota of 8,000,000 pounds. This 
will materially decrease the supply of 
export-quality leaf now held by the 
Growers’ Association. 
* Cuspa.—The Union de Fabricantes de 
Tobacos y Cigarros (Union of Manufac- 
turers of Cigars and Cigarettes) has 
expressed the fear that the scale proposed 
in the new cigar-tax provisions now being 
considered in the United States will bring 
about a collapse of Cuban cigar sales in 
the United States market, according to 
the Habana press. It is believed that the 
application of such a scale of domestic 
taxation on cigars in the United States 
would so aggravate the present situation 
of the Cuban tobacco industry, caused by 
the loss of markets attendant upon the 
war, that Cuban factories might be forced 
to close. The scale set out in the new 
tax schedule, it is stated, would bear most 
heavily upon higher-priced cigars, in 
which category the Cuban product largely 
falls. 

Another Cuban press notice states that 
a communication to the President of 
Cuba from the Federacion Tabacalera (a 
labor organization) showed apprehension 
lest the proposed scale of taxation prove 
practically prohibitive with respect to 
the consumption of Cuban cigars in the 
United States. 


* GERMANY.—Demand for tobacco prod- 
ucts in Germany is Said to exceed present 
supplies, consumption having increased 
steadily during the past few years, ac- 
cording to the German press. Cigarette 
consumption reportedly increased from 
approximately 4,000,000,000 pieces in 1938 
to 6,230,000,000 in 1940, or 56 percent. 
Additional reasons for the scarcity are 
the decline in raw-tobacco supplies, re- 
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Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted ee, e 24, 
February| March wae 
1939 1940 1942 1942 
Eee *$3.5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2150 | $3. 2150 $3. 2150 
Australia. ----_-_-_..-.-...-.-.- (Pound ae epamR A dengan art 3.2280} 3.2280] 3.2280] 3.2280 
Canada {teen ES . 9602 . 8514 . 8842 . 8767 . 8755 
eee eae i. ERS Rae . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 9091 
Ee eS .. . 2745 . 2296 (t) 
io a ee eae ae aa * 3328 . 3016 . 3012 . 3012 . 3012 
lie Ee 3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2278 3. 2278 3. 2278 
ESE EEE *.5174 . 4698 . 4671 (t) 
EE Sl CEE *4.4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. GRO0 
Ee 4. 4354 3. 8300 4.0350 4. 0348 4. 0350 
United Kingdom--__.-.--.-.... ms  "aaiammapce Tile: aia 4.0350 | 4.0350] 4.0350 4. 0350 
OrriciaL Rates IN ForeicN Countries 
[New York rates not currently available] 
| Equiveleat| Annual average rate ! 
in United | seep 
Country Official rate —— —~ | | 
ars of unit 
quoted | 1938 1939 
0 EE eas ce cumaessceceowos kt LES, Pier een 
Belgian Congo-------..-.--- | 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00__..............---- ' 3} ae ie 
ae fic’: Ov 1. 1600 $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
| LT 4.0122 *.0124 | §°.0121 
China (Shanghai) __-_-..._.__- a es 4.0531 *, 2136 *. 1188 
China— Manchuria___-.-.---- Eee . 2344 . 2845 . 2696 
Crechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia__-_----- ES EE Ree ae eee 1.0400 *.0347 § 0343 
eS | 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860__._........._..------ 9.0344 *.0347 §* 0343 
ee . GE eS - 2088 . 2183 . 2035 
0 SE eee ep re ae 4. 1542 * 5.0130 * 4. 5463 
sae 49.35 markkaa=$1.00...........____- slit . 0203 . 0216 *.0199 
France: 
Occupied area__---------- Co .. . eee 4, 0200 . 0288 .» 0251 
Unoccupied area._.......| 43.90 francs=$1.00_..............._-_.___.------ - 0228 | . 0288 . 8251 
French Indochina_----------- | D peeetereenaeee.................... BESS . 2269 7, 2880 7, 2510 
aS Es 4000 *. 4006 *. 4002 
ee E | 1 drachma=RM 0.0167......................---- 9, 0067 . 0090 . 0082 
0 ES a 1949 1973 . 1024 
ES eS TEES 9 ees ae 
ee ES Roo | es ee... eee ae 
ee: CS ETT ETT ATLL 4.0350 * 4. 8894 * 4.4354 
Sip diniicnechiombineniineeninien eh a a a 0526 . 0526 0520 
OES EE St a 2344 . 2845 . 2596 
Netherlands_.__.._.....-...-. | 1.8838 guilders=$1.00...........___. OE . 5308 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies____-_.-__- ES EA ET 5284 *. 5501 *. 5334 
Newfoundiand__-_-_......-..--. $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00.___...._........--.--- . 9091 - 9942 | . 9602 
re al a ld 4.375 kroner=$1.00_........- aac cae ae . 2286 . 2457 . 2327 
SES a OE: 4.0350 * 4. 8804 * 4.4354 
oo, \ “General Governor- | 1 zloty=RM 0.5000___...___________..._.------- 4, 2000 - 1886 | 4. 1884 
ship’). 
. = |f24.55 escudos to the dollar (checks . 0409 . 
Portugal is escudos to the dollar (currency 0667 } 0433 . 0404 
. 0052 *. 0073 " *. 0071 
0913 *. 0560 *. 0999 
i . 2395 . 2399 | . 2380 
Switzerland 4.31 francs=$1.00-_. . 2320 . 2253 | . 2268 
— .| 2.195 pounds=$1.00-. . 4556 1, 5760 | ’, 5020 
Thailand (Siam) -| 11 babts=£1 sterlin . 3659 . 4445 | . 4032 
ee paee aeee.......-. . 7500 - 8011 . 8024 
3 | eae TLE TTR FREE 1 conadent heb 
Yugoslavia: 
RI is clethcemcinsaiictibions RO ES eae 4, 0200 *. 0231 1 *, 0227 
Serbia... -- (eee nin ctcomgtimaianccaewnoanase 4.0200 *. 0231 il *, 0227 
*Nominal. tNot available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

1 Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 

* Average for first 8 months only. 

‘ Rate set Aug. 18, 1941 by Chinese Stabilization Board. 

‘ Average for first 3 months only. 

* Based on average for —- sterling. 

' Based on average for French franc. 

* Average for Netherlands guilder. 


Quotations not available after Feb. 16, 1942. 


* Official rate in London. 

1* Based on official rate for pound sterling. 

" Average for January-August and November-December, 
1? For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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sulting from a smaller harvest in tp 
Balkan States, and limitations placeg on 


tobacco transportation from southe 
Europe. 

C'garette production in Germany has 
consequently been reduced to the 1939 
level, while cigar production has declineg 
to a somewhat greater extent. As the 
German Army, which is to be given pref. 
erence, is reported at present to be con- 
suming 40 percent of the total outpy 
civilian consumption must be decreased 
to below the 1939 level. Therefore j, 
became necessary in January to Place 
the distribution of such products on a 
daily ration basis. 

Smokers’ cards do not provide for the 
purchase of definite amounts, but fix a 
daily minimum and maximum ration for 
each individual. Since local authorities 
and retailers determine the exact ration 
it is believed that retailers are in a posi. 
tion to give preferential treatment to 
regular customers. 

Smokers’ cards are given out upon ap. 
plication to all men over 18; and women 
over 25 may obtain cards providing for 
half rations. Special cards are given to 
soldiers. The control applies to all to. 
bacco manufactures, including chewing 
tobacco and snuff, sold in stores, hotels. 
and canteens in Germany. 


astern 





New Zealand—The Other Land 
Down Under 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Principal pre-war New Zealand im- 
ports from the United States consisted 
of raisins, leaf tobacco, mineral oils, ma- 
chinery, automobiles and parts, metal 
manufactures, sulphur, paper, and mo- 
tion-picture films. New Zealand ship- 
ments to the United States included 
mostly wool, hides and skins, and sausage 
casings. 


How the War is Paid for 


The total cost in 2'2 years of this war 
was over £NZ100.000,000 compared with 
£NZ23,000,000 in the first 2'2 years of the 
last war. The policy of the Government 
is to “pay as you go,” first by taxation 
and secondly by borrowing the savings 
of the people in New Zealand; borrowing 
overseas is to be kept at the lowest possi- 
ble level. 

War expenses during 1941-42 (year 
ended March 31), at £NZ70,000,000 were 
expected to be more than double that 
spent during the year before. The 
1941-42 war bill, is expected to be met 
mostly by special taxation to yield 
£NZ19,000,000, internal borrowing 
£NZ13,000,000, and an accommodation 
from United Kingdom £NZ31,000,000. It 
is intended to repay the United Kingdom 
as much as possible. 

Revenue from war taxation is expected 
to account for over 30 percent of total 
taxation receipts. This is to come from 
a new national security tax (5 percent 
of income), a 60-percent excess-profits 
tax, and increases in rates of most of the 
existing taxes. New Zealand was prob- 
ably the first country to apply the new 
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Keynesian technique of compulsory 
joans. These bore no interest for 2 years 
and required subscriptions to be made at 
least to the amount of the income tax 
yable in 1938-39 with exemptions 
of £50 for individuals and £70 for 
companies. , 

About 54 percent of the public debt of 
New Zealand, at almost £350,000,000, or 
over £200 per capita at March 31, 1941, 
was domiciled in New Zealand, 45 per- 
cent in the United Kingdom and less 
than 1 percent in Australia. 


Labor and Wages 


The working classes of New Zealand 
have been particularly favored by legisla- 
tion regulating working conditions and 
wages. A system of compulsory arbi- 
tration and minimum wages was inaugu- 
rated in the early nineties by the Liberal 
Government under the leadership of 
Ballance. The resort to judicial rather 
than militant action in settling indus- 
trial disputes removed much of the bit- 
terness usually associated with the 
struggle for improved wages and working 
conditions. 

The original Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, placed on the stat- 
ute books in 1894 to encourage the forma- 
tion of industrial unions and associations 
and to facilitate the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes by conciliations and ar- 
bitration, was amended in 1898 to em- 
power the Arbitration Court in its awards 
to prescribe minimum rates of wages. 

Labor industry relationships in New 
Zealand are governed to a large extent 
by awards or industrial agreements filed 
with the Arbitration Court. The first 
step in an industrial dispute is to bring 
the matter before the Council of Concili- 
ation. The terms of a settlement, if any, 
are set forth as in an industrial agree- 
ment, which, if applicable to a majority 
of the workers in the industry, may be 
made binding upon all employers, 
whether parties to the agreement or not. 
Ifa settlement cannot be arrived at, the 
dispute comes before the Arbitration 
Court, which makes an award binding on 
all parties. When an award or indus- 
trial agreement has been filed, a strike 
or lock-out becomes unlawful. All work- 
ers subject to any award or agreement 
must become members of a union. 

The number of wage earners belonging 
to registered unions at the end of 1939 
was 255,000; this was estimated to be 
approximately 50 percent of the total 
number of wage earners. 

The Arbitration Court fixes a basic 
wage for adult workers. The basic wage 
in effect today, set on November 2, 1936, 
calls for a weekly rate of £NZ3 16s. for 
adult male workers and £NZ1 16s. for 
adult female workers. To the basic rate 
is added a cost-of-living bonus, varied 
at half-yearly intervals in sympathy with 
movements in the cost of living. 

Emergency labor legislation during the 
present war empowered the Government 
toamend the provisions of any award or 
agreement insofar as they relate to con- 
ditions of employment or wages. Strikes 
and lock-outs were prohibited and ma- 
thinery provided for the settlement of 
any dispute that might arise. 
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NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—U 


nited 


States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 




















to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Dec. Feb. a s 
1940 1941 1941 1942 Rate Date 
Argentina. ___--- Paper pete. .«.-<| GR Bia occ ciccca ccs 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | Apr. 1 
RNS So oicccaswen 4. 23 4,23 4. 23 4.23 4.23 Do. 
NE RIMS ESI Ca ieee A { ‘= \Mar. 31 
Free market............. 4.37 4.24 4. 22 4. 24 4.22} Apr. 1 
Bolivia__......- Boliviano. .__--- a 39. 09 43.38 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Apr. 16 
ompensation --.-_.-_-- 1 §3.83 | © 56.00 |......_-- pds mies Tt ate 
3) ES a Saree: 56.71 54. 02 48. 38 48. 38 49. 25 (33) 
Den. .....2.. Milreis_.......- 2: a fe 16. 500} 16.500} 16.500) 16.500} 16.500) Apr. 4 
Free. market............ 19. 789} 19.717 19. 650 19.650} 19.650} Do. 
Special free market... -_- 20.700} 20.678} 20.600) 20.583) 20.500) Do. 
Curd... ----| 21.421] 20. 298 20. 055 19. 943 19. 750 Do 
ee Pele.............) Gees 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Mar. (2 
Export draft __ 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
Curb market_. 33.04 | 31.78 31. 63 31.09 29. 05 Do 
i, See ee 31.05 31. 15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange _________- 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Mining dollar. _....___-- 331.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Agricultural dollar_...._|.___- 931.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Colombia_____- OR odaee i” Se 1.75 | 1.7545 1. 755 1.75 1.75 | Mar. 31 
Bank of Republic______- 1.755} 1.755 1. 755 1. 755 1.755} Do 
Stabilization Fund_-_.__- 4) (4) (4) (4) i Bee 
__,. eee 1. 88 1. 86 1.79 1, 80 1.78 | Mar. 31 
Costa Rica......] Colon..........- Uncontrolled... ......-- 5.70 5. 85 5. 82 5. 88 5.83 | Apr. 10 
Controlled. ............- 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
i” SSE Sno WO ara cmaitins cabana - 90 975 1. 00 1.00 1.00 | Apr. 11 
Ecuador_____.__- ee Central Bank (Official)__| § 16.42 | 15.00 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 | Mar. 7 
Central Bank (Free) _._.| 6 15.44 |_...-.-_].-_----. ape. Doe Sieh See 
Commercial Bank-___._.. a. | SER Heit ee , t gi Se 
Honduras... .._- | ee | Lee 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | Apr. 11 
Mexico......----. Pe cuctinnateled ES ee 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 4. 85 Do. 
Nicaragua_____-_- Ce... 2... ch abe citcacewescconds 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 Do. 
- | Ea ee 6. 36 5. 93 5.49 5.11 5. 32 Do 
Paraguay... .... Paper peso------ Sep 2. Sane 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Apr. 6 
UE Bice, See aiateke 1 75. 35 oe oe) = ee SS 
a ee eee SEE, 2 TR , Sa eee 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Mar. 30 
Salvador. _____- ef) eae ie ent citintate- clean 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay .......- iy ee Controlled-...... 1.899} 1.899 1. 899 1, 899 1,899} Apr. 11 
Di a ca sac is tn ein Sh 2. 66 2.31 1.90 1. 90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela.......| Bolivar. -...--- oo 3.19 3. 26 3.35 3. 35 3.35 Do. 
4 ee 1 3.46 | 123.76 3. 80 3. 62 3. 55 Do. 


























1 Mar. 16-Dec. 31 

? For commitments of the Government only. 

§ Established on July 13. 

‘ For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 
1.95. 
$ June-December. 

6 January-May. 

1 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso 
Jan. 1-June 20. 

* Established Mar. 25. 


%” Abolished on Feb. 10. 

1 Jan. 1-June 25. 

12 July 24-Dec. 31. 

13 End of March. 

In addition there is ‘compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 


and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





A Progressive Social Security 
Program 


The people of New Zealand have the 
right to call on or be called on by a doc- 
tor at any time and be treated and have 
nothing directly to pay for this service. 
They may also receive, without charge, 
all medicines (except proprietary medi- 
cines) appliances and materials pre- 
scribed. Hospital and maternity bene- 
fits reduce these costs to the patient 
substantially. The people do pay, of 
course, indirectly in taxes which are al- 
lotted to the Social Security Fund. An 
annual registration fee and a social se- 
curity tax amounting to 5 percent of the 
salaries, wages, and other income, in- 
cluding the income of companies, provide 
the revenue to enable the benefits to be 
carried out. 

A wide range of monetary payments is 
obtained from superannuation, old-age, 
widows’, orphans, family, invalids, min- 


ers, unemployment, sickness, and emer- 
gency benefits. Many of these benefits 
were not in operation prior to the advent 
of the Social Security scheme (1938), 
while the payments received from some 
of the others were considerably in- 
creased. 

The attitude of the Government may 
probably be found in the statement by 
the then Minister of Finance, the Honor- 
able Walter Nash, in the 1941-42 budget 
speech, that “the war must not be used 
aS an excuse to put the clock back.” 


Impact of War 


Despite the fact that the war was many 
thousands of miles from their shores 
before December 7, 1941, the farmer, busi- 
nessman, and wage earner were very 
much aware that a war was going on. 
Industry was urged and ordered to push 
the production of defense materials— 
arms, ammunition, and supplies directly 
or indirectly related to the war effort. 
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Imports and exchange were rigidly con- 
trolled. The country’s principal export 
produce was requisitioned for shipment 
to the United Kingdom. The flax indus- 
try was revived and wheat and tobacco 
acreages expanded. 

War demands spurred manufacturing 
industries to produce more clothing, boots 
and shoes, hosiery, chemicals, glass, cig- 
arettes, rubber products, electrical and 
other machinery, and materials. Can- 
ning was expanded to preserve foods 
(meats, fruits, etc.) and conserve export 
shipping space. Greater emphasis was 
placed on standardization in order to 
increase efficiency and eliminate waste. 
Production, distribution, and prices were 
controlled to maintain a continuous flow 
of supplies and prevent inflation and 
profiteering. Reserves of certain essen- 
tial materials were built up and consump- 
tion of others restricted. Gasoline was 
rationed. 

Manpower was conscripted for mili- 
tary purposes in July 1940. Industrial 
manpower was controlled in order to 
conserve labor in esSential industries and 
mobilize additional labor resources for 
essential productions. Wealth was con- 
scripted, the already high taxes climbing 
higher. 

New Zealand, the other British Domin- 
ion from down under, is contributing 
much of its military and economic 
strength in the United Nations’ drive for 
victory. 





General Insurance Law of 
Mexico 
(Continued from p. 9) 


however, may the mean reserve for pre- 
miums be less than the reserve resulting 
from the method known as “Azo Tem- 
poral Preliminar” (Temporary Prelimi- 
nary Year). 

As an additional restrictive measure- 
ment of reserves under Mexican law, the 
sum of the capital, statutory reserves, 
contingency reserves, and surpluses must 
never be less than 10 percent of the 
reserve against current risks when deal- 
ing with life or accident and health in- 
surance, nor less than 15 percent of the 
gross permiums collected during the year 
in the case of the six remaining forms of 
insurance already mentioned. When, in 
the opinion of the Secretaria de Hacienda 
y Crédito Piublico, such proportions are 
insufficient to cover possible losses 
through statistical deviations, the Secre- 
taria may order an increase of capital, 
statutory reserves, or contingent reserves. 
Failure to comply with these requirements 
is ground for ordering the dissolution of 
the company. 

According to the Mexican Inheritance 
Tax Law of March 26, 1941, for the Fed- 
eral District and Territories, “the amount 
of insurance on the life of the author of 
the inheritance, when the beneficiary is 
personally determined,” is exempt from 
payment of the Mexican inheritance tax 
(art. 6, secs. ITI, IV, V). 
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U.S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, April 26, 1942: 


No. 324—Machetes Exportable Under Un- 
limited License to Belgian Congo. 


The Office of Exports has notified col- 
lectors of customs that, effective im- 
mediately, the Unlimited License held by 
the Belgian Congo Purchasing Commis- 
sion has been amended to include ma- 
chetes, Schedule B No. 6119 (Other Cut- 
lery—page 33 of Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule No. 6). 

Machetes should, therefore, be added to 
the Belgian Congo Unlimited License list 
given on page 74 of Comprehensive 
Schedule No. 6. 


No. 325—New Export 
Available. 


The Office of Exports has issued a 
press release announcing the availability 
of the new individual license application 
form, BEW 119. The new form, which 
replaces the “yellow” form now in use, 
and which will be officially available as 
of May 7, should be used at the earliest 
possible date and must be used for appli- 
cations postmarked May 20 or later. 


No. 326—Change in General License Pro- 
visions for Ship’s Stores, Supplies, 
and Equipment. 

The Office of Exports has notified col- 
lectors of customs that the previous reg- 
ulations for bunker fuel and ship’s stores 
(as defined in the regulations of March 
10, 1941, our Circular No. 59) have been 
rescinded. 

The following provisions have been 
substituted, authorizing exportations of 
fuel, ship’s stores, supplies, and equip- 
ment, deliveries of which are made to 
freight or passenger vessels about to de- 
part from a United States port: 


1. Departing freight or passenger vessels 
operating under the jurisdiction of countries 
numbered 1 through 81, Iran (G~—88), Iraq 
(G-89), Ireland (G-90), Liberia (G-91), 
Syria (G-96), and Turkey (G—99), may ex- 
port under general license fuel, ordinary 
ship’s stores, sea stores, and supplies for use 
or consumption on board during the outgoing 
voyage or any immediate return voyage 
scheduled. Equipment and spare parts in- 
tended for permanent use on such vessels 
may also be exported under general license 
when deemed necessary for their proper 
operation. 

2. Other departing vessels may export un- 
der general license only sufficient fuel, stores, 
and supplies necessary for use or consump- 
tion on their outgoing voyage, and, in addi- 
tion, equipment and spare parts required for 
emergency repairs to enable the vessel to pro- 
ceed safely to its destination. Individual 
licenses will be required in all other cases. 


No. 327—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
18. 
The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 


rent Controls Bulletin No. 18, outlining 
the procedure in connection with the new 


License Forms 








export license application form BEWw 119 
as follows: P 


1. New Export License Application Form 

A new export license application form 
(BEW 119) will be available May 7, 1942, py. 
porters are requested to begin using the new 
form, instead of the yellow application, a 
soon as possible. Use of the new form will be 
obligatory for all applications Postmarkeq 
May 21, 1942, or later. 

The new form has been designed to 
vide additional information, thereby redye 
the number of applications now being re. 
turned for added data. It will also Serve to 
reduce the number of appeal cases by bring. 
ing out the full story of the transaction in the 
original application. Applications fileg on 
the new form need not be accompanied by 
the data required to be attached to the pres. 
ent form. (Current Controls Bulletin No, 14 
Announcement No. 313 in FoREIGN Commener 
WEEKLY for April 18.) 

New license application forms may be ob. 
tained after May 7, 1942, from the following: 
Office of Exports, Board of Economic Warfare, 
2501 Que Street NW., Washington, D, ¢; 
Office of Exports, Board of Economic Warfare, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; District 
Offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; Collectors of Customs. 

The application form consists of fou 
sheets. The original, duplicate, and tripl- 
cate copies must be submitted, preferably by 
mail, to the Office of Exports, Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, 2501 Que Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. The fourth copy is to be re. 
tained by the applicant. 

It should be noted that the reverse of the 
original is different from the reverse of the 
second, third, and fourth sheets. The only 
information needed On the back of the origi- 
nal is the name and address of the person to 
whom the license should be sent. 

The copy of the application marked dupli- 
cate must be signed in ink. It will not b 
necessary to sign the original application o 
copy marked triplicate. 

The new form requires the applicant to 
show his order number in answer to question 
11. A copy of the order need not be attached 
to application. If the shipment is a gift or 
donation, this should be stated in answer to 
question 11. 

Exporters may print facsimile forms with 
printed answers to many of the questions. 

For the time being the official perforation 
referred to at the top of the first page of the 
license form will not be used for validation. 
As heretofore, the signature of the licensing 
officer and the impression of the Seal, used 
by the Board of Economic Warfare to validate 
the license, are all that is needed to make the 
application a license. 

It should be noted in answering question é 
that if a duplicate application is filed for 4 
reason other than “appeal” or “application 
returned for correction,” the reason should be 
stated at the bottom of the first sheet of the 
form in the space provided for question 14. 

Heretofore information has been required 
as to quantity to be shipped only in units a 
listed in the Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule. In addition to this information 
(in answer to question 13), it will now be 
necessary for the applicant to give: (a) the 
gross shipping weight of the articles when 
packed ready for shipment, and (b) the cubic 
measurement of shipping package if shipped 
on a measurement basis. : 

If the application is for shipment unde 
the Selected Destinations Procedure to the 
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untries listed below, the applicant must 
e show the weight in metric tons or kilo- 


grams. 


SELECTED DESTINATIONS LIST 


h West Africa Reunion 

eh North Africa Spain 
Iran Spanish Atlantic 
1raq Islands 
Eire Spanish Morocco and 
Liberia Tangier 
Madagascar Sweden 
portugal Switzerland 
portuguese Atlantic Syria 

Islands Turkey 


portuguese Guinea 


9. Appeal Procedure—Export License Appli- 
cation. 


When a license application is disapproved, 
it is the privilege of the applicant to appeal 
nis case. His appeal should consist of (1) 
a complete new application, (2) the rejected 
application for license, (3) a letter giving the 
additional information on which the appeal 
js based, including a statement of the ap- 
plicant’s past business with the consignee, 
and (4) an acknowledgment card. 


3, New Procedure in Applying for Preference 
Rating on Materials to Be Exported. 


The adoption of the new license application 
form eliminates the use of Form OEC~49A, 
formerly necessary in each instance in which 
the applicant sought to obtain a preference 
rating for materials intended for export. 

Hereafter, applications for a _ preference 
rating to export materials, whether under in- 
dividual, unlimited, or general license, will 
be made by submitting: (1) A War Produc- 
tion Board PD~1A in triplicate, (2) an orig- 
inal and all three copies of BEW 119, (3) 
certificate of necessity when needed, and (4) 
an acknowledgment card. 

This procedure varies from the former pro- 
cedure in that the application for export li- 
cense is filed even though the article may be 
exported under unlimited or general license. 

In following this procedure, involving the 
combined use of the two forms (PD~-1A and 
BEW 119), it is necessary to submit one more 
copy of each of the forms than is the case 
when either is used individually. This is the 
extra copy normally retained by the appli- 
cant. In such cases, the second and fourth 
copies of the Form BEW 119 should be signed. 

The Form PD~—1A and all four sheets of 
the license application (Form BEW 119) 
should be filed even when the material is 
under general license. This is now necessary 
because Form OEC-49A has been replaced by 
the new license application form. 


4. Appeal Procedure — Preference 


Rating 
Application. 


When the applicant is informed by this 
office that his request for preference rating 
is disapproved, the applicant may submit an 
appeal to the Office of Exports. His appeal 
should consist of (1) a new application for 
license, (2) a new Form PD~1A, (3) the re- 
jected application for license, and (4) a let- 
ter giving the additional information on 
which the appeal is based. Reference should 
also be made to the CA number of the dis- 
approved application. 


Even though the applicant has an export 
license and only the request for priority was 
rejected, it is still necessary to submit (1) 
& new application for license, (2) Form 
PD-1A, (3) the outstanding license, and (4) 
a letter of appeal. 


When a preference rating is too low to en- 
able applicant to obtain the material with- 
in a reasonable time, an appeal for a higher 
rating may be made. In such case, the appli- 
cant should file (1) a new application for 
license, (2) the outstanding license, (3) the 
outstanding preference rating certificate, (4) 
a letter explaining why the applicant believes 
this application deserves a higher rating and 
the applicant's efforts to obtain material 


under the rating granted by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


No. 328—Individual Licenses for Exz- 
portation of Dried Fruits to Switzer- 
land Revoked. 


The Office of Exports has notified col- 
lectors of customs that, effective immedi- 
ately, all individual licenses authorizing 
the exportation of dried fruits to Swit- 
zerland have been revoked. However, 
this does not apply to shipments on 
docks, on lighters, or laden aboard ex- 
porting vessels, or shipments intransit to 
port of exit for export. 


No. 329—General Export License for 
Hydraulic Cement, and Concrete and 
Cement Manufacturers Limited to 
Group C Countries. 


The Office of Exports has notified col- 
lectors of customs that, effective May 8, 
1942, the following commodities (now 
under general license to Group K coun- 
tries) may be exported under general 
license to Group C countries only: 


Commerce 
Commodity Department 
Hydraulic cement: Schedule B No. 
meeeard portiend.......cnsscnnsus 5164 
White, nonstaining and other__-_-- 5165 
Concrete and cement manufactures__.. 5170 


Individual licenses will therefore be 
required for shipments of these products 
to all destinations except Canada, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, New- 
foundland, Greenland, and Iceland. 





Contributors’ 
Column 


Henry P. Crawford.—Born Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., June 30, 1896. Educated at 
Mount Vernon High School, Waterman 
Preparatory School, studied law at the 
University of Southern California. Ad- 
mitted to California bar, 1917; Georgia 
bar, 1933; District of Columbia bar, 1935; 
bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 1936. Practiced in Los Angeles, 
Atlanta, and Washington. Enlisted as 
volunteer, 1917, First California Field Ar- 
tillery, National Guard, later commis- 
sioned second lieutenant, One hundred 
forty-third Field Artillery, served in 
France with Fortieth Division, 1918, re- 
turned from France as a casualty, Decem- 
ber: 1918, honorably discharged, Camp 
Meade, Md., January 8, 1919. Assistant 
manager and manager, Remington Type- 
writer Co., Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1919- 
29. Home office, Remington Rand, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1929-30. Manager, L. C. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Jack- 
sonville and Atlanta, 1931-33. Returned 
to private practice and maintained own 
law offices, Atlanta, 1933-34. November 
11, 1934, to April 4, 1941, Chief, Latin- 
American Legal Section, Division of Com- 
mercial Laws. April 4, 1941, to date, 
Specialist in Latin-American Law, Amer- 
ican Republics Unit. Author of “The 
New Law of Bankruptcy of the Argentine 
Republic” (1934), also of numerous ar- 
ticles on Latin-American law in law re- 
views of the Tulane University, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Boston University, 
Ohio State University, the George Wash- 
ington University, Duke University. 
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Harold T. Goldstein.—Born in New York 
City, November 23,1911. B.S. College of 
City of New York, 1932; M. S. 1933; at 
present, candidate for Ph. D. in Econom- 
ics at George Washington University. 
Taught mathematics in New York City 
High Schools, 1934-35. Has been with 
the Department of Commerce since 1935. 
Engaged in preparation of basic data and 
study of results of United States trade 
agreements with European countries, 
1935-38. From 1938, engaged in research 
in international economics, having at 
various times handled the following re- 
gions: Spain and Portugal and posses- 
sions, Australia, New Zealand, British and 
French South Pacific Islands, Union of 
South Africa, other British Africa ex- 
cept Sudan, French Africa except Tunisia 
and Morocco. 





Foreign Trade 
Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 
equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





No. 


Commodities City and country 


| Reference 


' 


CoTTON MANUFACTURES: 

Coated cotton materials for 
the manufacture of 
shower curtains. Width, 
36 to40 inches. Standard 
colors. Original order, 
10,000 yards. Sample 
available. 


Montreal, Canada 


= 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ 
agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire 
to represent American suppliers and who 
sell by means of samples or catalogs and 
are paid a commission or salary but who 
do not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 
of agency opportunities should state spe- 
cifically and in detail both the countries 
and commodities of interest. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


United States-Argentine Commission 


Established 


MIxED COMMISSION, IN BUENOS AIRES, To 
CONSULT ON TRADE AGREEMENT PROB- 
LEMS 
The Department of State, on April 22, 

1942, announced that, in accordance with 

the provisions of the second paragraph of 

article XII of the trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Argentina, 
which became provisionally effective on 

November 15, 1941, there has been estab- 

lished in Buenos Aires a commission, con- 

sisting of representatives of the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Argen- 
tina. The commission will study the 
operation of the agreement, make recom- 
mendations relative thereto, and con- 
sider such other matters as may be sub- 
mitted to it by the two Governments. 

The representatives of the Government 

of the United States are members of the 

staff of the American Embassy at Buenos 

Aires who participated in the negotiation 

of the agreement; those of the Govern- 

ment of Argentina are members of the 

Inter-Ministerial Committee. 

The commission will function as a con- 
venient agency for informal discussion of 
trade-agreement matters of interest to 
one or both Governments. It will not 
supersede in any way the usual diplo- 
matic channels of cOmmunication be- 
tween the two Governments, nor will it, 
either as a joint commission or as sepa- 
rate United States and Argentine com- 
missions, supersede established channels 
in either country for communication be- 
tween private individuals or firms and the 
Government concerned in regard to mat- 
ters affecting the trade agreement, or the 
established organization and procedure 
for reaching decisions relative to such 
matters. 


Trade Agreement Negotiations with 
Mexico 


STATE DEPARTMENT ISSUES SECOND SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ANNOUNCEMENT ON APRIL 21, 
1942 


SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO THE LIST OF PROD- 
UCTS ON WHICH THE UNITED STATES WILL 
CONSIDER GRANTING CONCESSIONS TO 
MEXICO 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 
“An act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” 
as extended by Public Resolution 61, ap- 
proved April 12, 1940, and to Executive 
order 6750, of June 27, 1934, public notice 
of intention to negotiate a trade agree- 
ment with the Government of Mexico 
was issued on April 4, 1942. In connec- 
tion with that notice, the Acting Secre- 
tary of State published a list of products 
on which the United States will consider 
the granting of concessions to Mexico, 
and announced that concessions on prod- 
ucts not included in the list would not be 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed | Date effective 
ae ere Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
a es Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
SEE Seka cineinn mma Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
EERE May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
ee Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 

ment below) - -____.---- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 

Curacao)_.............-| Dee. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland ______...___-- Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
SSE Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
— Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala. __.___.____--- Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than 

ee aa May 6, 1936 Do. 
OO a Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
ae May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
LS EEE Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
oO eae Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czrecho-Slovakia?________- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
ss Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial | 








Empire_._.............| Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) __.____..- | ee Do. 
ht EE Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
a Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba’ (supplementary 

rn ..----e----| Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

a, _...-s-| Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

geumant RIALS: | Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
ees | Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement).__..._____-- | Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 





! Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement’ was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 


examination at all fleld offices of the Department o 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries {oy 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general info 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bur 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington ” 
[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of th 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of | 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the Uni 
States under the trade agreements signed to date ar. 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff ‘A 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super. 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for §& 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten. 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 








Latest date 


for submit- | Date for oral 


Date of issu- 





Country | ance of notice | ting written | Presentation 
statements of views 
Chile Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 
Uruguay | May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 194 
Iceland Nov. 17,19413) Dec. 8, 1941 | Dee. 15,1941 
Peru _. Dec. 29,1941 | Jan. 24,1942 | Feb. 2 194 
Bolivia April 4, 1942 | May 4, 1942 | May 18, 1949 
Mexico April4, 194245, May 4, 1942 | May 18, 194 





3 Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8. 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941, 


4 Supplementary announcement, April 11, 1942; briefs 
to May 4. 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. 
5 Second supplementary announcement, April 21, 1942, 


briefs to May 11, 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. 


{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the | 


Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State. | : 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
ofeach week as formerly. 





considered unless supplementary an- 
nouncement were made. 

The Acting Secretary of State an- 
nounced on April 11, 1942, that certain 
other products had been added to the list 
issued on April 4, 1942. 

The Secretary of State now announces 
that the products described below have 
been added to the lists issued on April 4, 
1942, and April 11, 1942. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation has prescribed that all informa- 
tion and views in writing and all appli- 
cations for supplemental oral presenta- 
tion of views relating to products in- 
cluded in the second supplementary list 
shall be submitted to it not later than 12 
o’clock noon, May 11, 1942. They should 
be addressed to “The Chairman, Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, Tar- 
iff Commission Building, Eighth and E 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C.” Sup- 
plemental oral statements with regard to 
any product contained in this list will be 


heard at the public hearing beginning at 
10 a. m. on May 18, 1942, before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, in 
the hearing room of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in the Tariff Commission Building, 
unless persons interested in these prod- 
ucts request that they be heard at a later 
date acceptable to the Committee. 

Suggestions with regard to the form 
and content of presentations addressed 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation are included in a statement re- 
leased by that Committee on December 
13, 1937. 


Second Supplementary List of Products 





United 
States 
Tariff Description of article 
Act of 
1930 


Present rate of duty 


Par. 727 Rice polish 5g cent per pound. 
Do. Rice bran Do. 
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May 2, 1942 


pustic NOTICE BY THE COMMITTEE FOR 
REcIPROCITY INFORMATION 


sECOND SUPPLEMENT TO THE LIST OF PROD- 
ycts ON WHICH THE UNITED STATES WILL 
CONSIDER GRANTING CONCESSIONS TO 
MEXICO 


Closing date for submission of brief, May 
11, 1942; closing date for application 
to be heard, May 11, 1942; public hear- 
ings open, May 18, 1942 


The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all in- 
formation and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views, with regard to the 
second supplementary list of products 
announced by the Secretary of State on 
this date in connection with the nego- 
tiation of a trade agreement with the 
Government of Mexico, shall be submit- 
ted to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information not later than 12 o’clock 
noon, May 11, 1942. Such communica- 
tions should be addressed to “The Chair- 
man, Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation, Tariff Commission Building, 
Eighth and E Streets NW., Washington, 
D.C.” 

A public hearing will be held, beginning 
at 10 a. m. on May 18, 1942, before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
in the hearing room of the Tariff Com- 
mission in the Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, when supplemental oral statements 
will be heard with regard to the products 
contained in the second supplementary 
list, unless persons interested in these 
products request that they be heard at a 
later date acceptable to the Committee. 

Six copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be submii- 
ted, of which one copy shall be sworn to. 
Appearance at hearings before the Com- 
mittee may be made only by those per- 
sons who have filed written statements 
and who have within the time prescribed 
made writter application for a hearing, 
and statements made at such hearings 
shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information this 21st day of 
April 1942. 

E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1942. 





Motor vehicles in Ontario, Canada, will 
have only one license plate next year, 
and the Province will thereby save 270 
tons of steel for the war effort. The 1943 
marker will be carried on the rear of the 
car and will be lighter in weight than 
the present plates, which require 450 
tons of steel. 


A U. S. Legation will be established 
at Jidda, Saudi Arabia, in the near fu- 
ture. Jidda is a seaport on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea. The new office 
Will perform both diplomatic and con- 
sular functions throughout Saudi Arabia. 
The American Minister to Egypt will con- 
tinue to be accredited to Saudi Arabia, 
and the Officer at Jidda will serve as 
Chargé q’ Affaires ad interim except dur- 
Ing possible occasional visits of the 
Minister to Jidda. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
April 18, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
ayear. The April 18 issue contains these 
articles: 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD 
FRANCE AND THE FRENCH PEO- 
PLE. 


COORDINATION OF AIR TRAINING 
PROGRAMS OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS: Joint Statement by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO NORTH 
AFRICA, 


PROCLAIMED LIST OF CERTAIN 
BLOCKED NATIONALS, SUPPLE- 
MENT 3 TO REVISION I. 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES OF THE BOARD 
OF ECONOMIC WARFARE 


SEVERANCES OF DIPLOMATIC RE- 
LATIONS. 


COMPENSATION FOR PETROLEUM 
PROPERTIES EXPROPRIATED IN 
MEXICO: 

Agreement with Mexico. 

Exchange of Telegrams between the 
President of the United States and 
the President of Mexico. 


AGREEMENT WITH HAITI. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY: Informal Re- 
marks of the President to the Mem- 
bers of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
THE PRESIDENT OF PERU. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


TRANSFER OF DUTIES TO THE DIVI- 
SION OF CULTURAL RELATIONS 
(Department of State). 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 
partment of State). 


(De- 
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Other Publications 


AMERICA IN THE NEW PACIFIC. 
George E. Taylor. 1942. 160pp. Price, 
$1.75. The author preseuts a picture of 
events leading up to the war in the Pacific 
and explains American as well as Japa- 
nese attitudes and policy which made the 
attack on Pearl Harbor possible. He dis- 
cusses the influence which we must exert 
if we are to win the Pacific war. He 
says: “No one can say what will come 
out of the war. But an analysis based 
on social and economic trends is valid for 
more than the passing moment.” He 
interprets the revolutionary changes in 
the Pacific which the attack on Pearl 
Harbor precipitated, defines possible 
alternatives, and describes the forces 
which are to determine what the future 
will be. 


Available from: The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STRATEGY FOR DEMOCRACY. J. 
Donald Kingsley and David W. Pete- 
gorsky. 1942. 342 pp. Price, $3. Ex- 
amines the economic and political reali- 
ties which must be dealt with in order to 
construct a progressive and workable 
world order. The authors analyze their 
principles of international economic, po- 
litical, and military organization, along 
with techniques of planning on which 
victory in both war and peace must be 
based. An outstanding section of the 
book discusses the necessity of effective 
democratic action now. The validity of 
the so-called “managerial revolution” is 
closely examined. In the closing chap- 
ters the authors set forth the major out- 
lines of policy, both foreign and domestic, 
which they feel America must adopt at 
once to assure the defeat of fascism in 
war and to lay the basis for an enduring 
and democratic peace. 


Available from: Longman’s Green & 
Co., 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CHINA—AMERICA’S ALLY. Robert 
W. Barnett. 1942. 48 pp. Far Eastern 
Pamphlet No. 5. Price, 15 cents. Dis- 
cusses China’s role in World War II, in- 
cluding historical background, Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s strategy, problems facing 
wartime China, American and Russian 
aid to China, and many other items re- 
garding relations between the United 
States and China. 


Available from: American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 129 E. 52d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


BEHEMOTH: THE STRUCTURE 
AND PRACTICE OF NATIONAL SO- 
CIALISM. Franz L. Neumann. 1942. 
532 pp. Price, $4. Examines the ori- 
gins, practice, and development of Na- 
tional Socialism and attempts to answer 
three basic questions: (1) Why did re- 
publican Germany, a “model democratic 
nation,” turn into a ruthless totalitarian 
dictatorship? (2) What are the ideo- 
logical trends that have nourished Na- 
tional Socialism? (3) What is the 
structure of that system, and what is its 
ultimate political aim? 

Dr. Neumann shows that triumph of 
National Socialism in Europe could only 
mean the consolidation of Europe under 
Adolf Hitler as an aggressive union 
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armed for total war against the world as 
a whole. Conversely, he shows that the 
co-existence of totalitarianism and de- 
mocracy in the world today is for any 
length of time an impossib‘lity. Sooner 
or Jater one must make room for the 
other. 

Available from: 
Press, 114 F.fth Avenue, 
i A 


Oxford Univesity 
New York, 





Trade Mark 
Applications 


Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





Date of 

Trade-mark Class No. and commodity | publi- 
cation 

1942 

Nevralgin- No. 3—A pharmaceutical | Mar. 17 
preparation. 

Fenomatim (M)-_| No. 1—A substance for the Do. 
bleaching of materials in 
dry-cleaning establish- 
ments. 

Camphol. A dental, pharmaceutical, Do. 
and antiseptic product. 

Lassolastic No. 39—Plaster of rubber Do 


and cloth (except for me- 
dicinal purposes), skins 
and adhesives of rubber 
and cellulose hydrate, 
rubber adhesive ribbons 
and papers, for packag- 
ing, all these articles 
destined to keep closed 
objects of every kind, 
and to cover, protect, 
improve, and reinforce 
objects of all kinds, as 
well as for insulating 
electric wires. 
Telegraph No. 17—Pencils, pens, Do. 

rulers, drawing rules, 
compasses, pencil sharp- 
eners, scaling  instru- 
ments, writing and 
drawing inks, squares 
for drawing, and pens 
for writing and drawing. 


Fabrica De Cal- No. 36—Title of the estab- Do. 
cado (Hover). lishment. 
Luxro .--| No. 36—Stockings. -- Apr. 2 
Peracetona--- No. 48—A dissolvent of | Do 
enamel for cleaning the 
nails. 
Apollo No. 4—Linseed oil, crude | Do. 
or partially refined. | 
“*Tropical’’ _- -| No. 36—Stockings---__-- Do. 
Jupiter (carries | No. 38—Papers for writing Do. 


picture ofJupi- | and for notebooks. 


ter on throne) 


Panam No. 5—Metals in rods, in Do 
bars, in tubes; metallic 
| solders and metallic al- 
loys. 
Ind. Brasileira | No. 12—Running closers Do. 
(K UI K) of metal—Zippers | 
(Eclair). | 


No. 52—Running closers | 
of plastics—Zippers | 


| (Eclair). 
Ceviton......._---| No. 3—A medicinal and Do. 
pharmaceutical product. 
Industria Brasile-| No. 12—Running metal Do. 


ira(ZL PAN) | _ closers—Zippers (Eclair). 
O K (setincircle)_| No. 10—Glass injection 
syringes. | 
Pan (set in circle) -_|_.__.do Do 
Dermycose------ | No. 3— Pharmaceutical | Apr. 
products. 
No. 10, 14 e 15—Commer- Do 
cial signs. 


Do. 


Ampoulas e vi- | 
dros (Ampex) 


Paramount ---- No. 29—Rayon lengths, Do. 
woolen materials. 
Pac-Kups No. 38—Paper products Do. 


(cups, containers, wrap- 
pings) for liquids and 
foods. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 





Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and commodity | publi- 
cation 
1942 
Swing Cigars, cigarettes, leafand | Apr. 4 
roll tobacco, 
Mescla Superior No. 23—Cotton goods in Apr (i 


Fabrica Dona lengths. 
Isabel, Petropo 


lis, Montanha 


“Continental” No. 36—Hats and other Do. 
head wear. 

Gemma No. 48—- Perfumes Do 

Pinocehio No. 17—Stamp pads, ink Do 


pads, letter openers, 
erasers, filing cabinets, 
desk pads, brushes for 
glue, paints, pens, draw- 
ing pens, fountain pens, 
paper cutters, carbon, 
stamps with dates, glue, 
paper baskets, pen boxes, 
drawing implements, 
drawing sets, pencil sets, 
pencils, refilling pencils, 
leads, ink for writing, 
marking, drawing, 
punching machines, pen 
cil sharpeners, ink wells 
and stands, sponges, 
ribbons for typewriters, 
ete 





News by Countries 


(Continued from p. 19) 


hat crowns (up to a total of £T150,000, 
exposed films (up to a total of £T15,000) , 
and other articles to be decided upon by 
mutual agreement. 

Apart from the private compensation 
transactions described above, the expor- 
tation, separately, of fresh and salted 
fish from Turkey to Italy is permitted up 
to a total of £T250,000, to be credited 
against Turkish indebtedness in the 
Italian clearing account. 


United Kin gdom 


Transport and Communications 


“Q” Drive Speeds Truck Service.—To 
obtain quicker turn-around of trucks 
serving railways, docks and factories in 
the United Kingdom, the Ministry of 
War Transport is making a new “Q” 
drive. (“Q” stands for “quick,” and is 
used to dramatize the campaign of the 
Ministry designed to speed the loading 
and unloading of public carriers.) The 
roads throughout the nation have for the 
most part been kept in good condition, 
and damage from air raids has been re- 
paired promptly. The purpose of the 
“Q” drive is to take full advantage of the 
good roads by reducing the time taken in 
loading and unloading trucks: 


Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Government Centralizes Control of 
Carrier and Stevedore Service and Port 
Dues at La Guaira.—Two Executive de- 
crees issued March 10, 1942, centralized 
the carrier and stevedore services and 
port-dues control at La Guaira, directly 
in the Customs Administration of the 
Ministry of Finance. This replaced the 
previous joint control with the Director 
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of Works and Services of the Port, gg 
had been the system since the Govern. 
ment took over the port works. 

After Venezuela acquired the 
from the La Guaira Harbour Corporation 
Limited, by law of June 2, 1937, admin. 
istration was divided between the Min. 
istry of Finance, charged with the fige 
regime, and the Ministry of Public Works 
to handle the supervision and organigg. 
tion of the technical services of the por: 2 
(decree of June 3, 1927). 

While the carrier and stevedore gery, 
ices of the port under Government owp. 
ership were first assigned to the Customs 
Administration (decree June 3, 1937) 
early in 1938 the organization of thee 
services was turned over to a Direetgr 
of Works and Service of the Port of Lg 
Guaira, under the Ministry of Pubjie 
Works (decree February 26, 1938), ang 
this administrative division continued jn 
decrees of the succeeding years. 

One of the recommendations of the 
Fox Economic Mission to Venezuela in 
its report of February 1940 was tha; 
“the administrative control of the Port 
Service in the Port of La Guaira should 
be under the Customs Administrator,” 
stating that: 

In La Guaira, freight and passengers’ } 
gage are transported from the ship to 
customs warehouses by the port service ype 
der the supervision of the Director of Wo 
a service separate and distinct from 
customs administration. This division 
control frequently obstructs the adjustm 
of claims resulting from lost packages @ 
damaged merchandise. As to the handl 
of the cargo, it seems that up to now ft 
have been no serious disagreements be 
the Customs Administrator and the Direct 
of Works, but it is clear that such dispute 
could arise. It would be advisable to 
trust to the Administrator the complete con 
trol of imported merchandise and b 
from the moment of its disembarkation, 






























Following this recommendation, 
Executive Power issued a decree 4 
July 1, 1940 (Gaceta Oficial No. 20,2! 
assigning to the Ministry of Finance # 
supervision and organization of 
technical services of the La Guaira F 
Works. The present decrees bring f 
carrier, stevedore, and port-dues ser 
ices within this administrative cen 
zation. 


























Panama and Costa Rica Plang 
Increase Abaca Cultivations 


Plans to ipcrease production of ak 
in Panama and Costa Rica are Uf 
way. They contemplate the seeding 
about 20,000 acres of abaca during t 
next 2 years in Panama and Costa 
in the hope of being able to make up 
hemp shortages. Former sources of 
ply in the Far East are now under J 
nese control. 7 

Two thousand acres of abaca fiber 
now under cultivation in Panama, an@ 
is expected that an additional 4,400 ac 
will be planted this year. 4 

Sufficient labor is not available inF 
ama for the increased cultivation 
abaca. However, efforts are being m 
to obtain labor from neighboring Cé 
tral American countries. 
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